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ON  THE 

NATURE,  PROPERTIES, 
and  CIRCULATION 

O  F  T  H  E 

BLOOD. 

§.  x.fT^HE  fluid  which  is  con- 
■  tained  in  the  vibrating  arte¬ 
ries,  and  in  the  veins  which 
correfpond  and  communicate  with  them, 
is  called  by  the  general  name  of  blood ; 
which,  when  fir  ft  drawn  from  the  body, 
appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  liquid, 
but  when  no  longer  in  motion  through 
the  veflels,  and  permitted  to  reft  in  the 
common  temperature  of  the  air,  will  gra¬ 
il  dually 


dually  concrete  into  a  red  tremulous  co~ 
agulum. 

§.  2.  After  feme  time  the  coagnlum 
will  be  feparated  from  the  fides  of  the 
veffel  the  blood  was  received  into*  and 
a  yellow  coloured  liquor,  the  ferum,  will 
ooze  from  the  concreting  fubftance  and 
furround  it  on  all  fides,  till  increafing 
in  quantity,  the  contracted  mafs  will 
appear  like  an  iOand  fwimming  in  the 
circumambient  fluid. 

§.  3.  We  have  here  a  fpontaneous  re¬ 
paration  of  the  blood  into  two  parts, 
the  cruor  or  crafiamentum,  and  the  fe¬ 
rum  ^  and  thefe  again,  though  they  ap¬ 
pear  homogeneous,  confifl  of  different 
principles  eafily  to  be  feparated  from 
each  other. 


§.  4-  By  re6lified  fpirits,  mineral 
acids,  or  any  degree  of  heat  from  1 50 
upwards,  the  blood  may  be  coagulated; 
as  on  the  contrary,  by  putrefa&ion  or  a 
continuance  in  a  warm  air  it  may  be  at« 
tenuated  and  refolved  into  a  foetid  liquor, 
which  will  at  length  moftly  exhale  in  a 
volatile  fleam,  a  fmall  quantity  of  earthy 
fec^s  only  being  left  behind.  When  the 
blood  has  been  diflblved  by  putrefa&ion 
it  cannot  be  again  congealed  or  infpif- 
fated,  or  when  coagulated  by  ardent  fpi¬ 
rits,  nothing  will  refolve  it. 

§.  5.  Chemically  examined,  the  blood 
will  afford  the  fame  principles  as  all 
other  animal  fubftances,  as  it  is  found 
to  confift  of  phlegm  or  water,  oils  of 
different  confidence,  a  volatile  alcaline 

B  2  fait. 


fait,  air,  and  a  fixed  earth  -9  but  as  fe<* 
veral  of  thefe  elements  cannot  exift  in 
the  blood  in  a  found  ftate,  they  mu  ft  not 
in  a  drift  fenfe  be  deemed  its  compof- 
ing  principles ;  for  the  acrid  foetid  oils 
and  the  volatile  alcaline  falts  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  fire,  and  owing  to  chemi¬ 
cal  procedes,  and  fuch  a  degree  of  heat 

as  cannot  podibly  happen  in  an  animal 
body. 

§.  7.  By  the  microfcope  feveral  phe¬ 
nomena  have  been  detefted,  Upon  which 
a  variety  of  theories  have  been  con- 
ftrufted,  to  explain  the  appearances  both 
in  a  found  and  morbid  ftate  of  the  blood. 
Leuenhoeek,  who  was  the  firft  that  by 
means  of  glades  attempted  to  invefti- 
gate  its  nature,  was  perfuaded  that  in 
the  blood,  whilft  circulating  through 


the  tranfparent  parts  of  animals,  or 
when  received  into  aglafs  tube,  he  could 
readily  diftinguifh  a  number  of  fpherical 
globules  floating  in  an  almoft  tranfparent 
fluid.  Some  of  thefe  globules  appeared 
larger  and  of  a  red  colour,  others  fmaller 

and  yellow.  The  red  globules  he  af- 
figned  to  conftitute  the  fibrous  crafia- 
mentum,  the  yellow  ones  the  ferum,  and 
the  pellucid  fluid  they  fwam  in,  the 
lymph  and  the  other  thinner  parts  of  the 
blood.  He  was  even  induced  to  believe 
that  the  large  red  globules  were  each 
compofed  of  fix  lefter  ferous  ones  coin* 
prefied  and  united  together;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  by  reft,  or  a  defedt  of  the 
com  pinging  caufe,  the  red  globules 
would  be  decompofed  again  into  their 
conftituent  ferous ;  fo  that  the  only  dif- 

B  3  fere  nee 


ference  between  blood  and  ferum  con- 
filled  in  a  clofer  union  of  the  glo¬ 
bules  of  ferum  ;  that  one  red  globule, 
when  not  fufficiently  compreffed  by  the 
aft  ion  of  the  veffels,  diffolves  and  fe¬ 
ll  ar  ate  s  into  fix  leffer  yellow  ones  ;  and 
that  fix  of  thefe  when  again  united  will 
Form  one  globule  of  blood. 

The  great  Boerhaave  and  many  other 
ingenious  phifiologifts  have  favoured  the 
Leuenhoeckian  doftrine ;  and  indeed 
this  hypothefis  feems  ftill  to  be  received 
amongft  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
feffors  of  Medicine,  as  from  a  fuperfi- 
cial  view  it  will  appear  fufficiently  plauf- 
ible,  but  if  clofely  examined  will  be 

i.  '■"* 

found  extremely  deficient,  and  liable  to 
great  objeftions,  as  it  will  by  no  means 

fuffice  to  account  for  the  appearances  in 

6  the 


the  blood,  or  explain  in  a  fatisfadtory 
manner  the  theory  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
have  been  founded  on  this  perhaps  only 
an  imaginary  bafis.  A  further  enquiry 
then  will  become  necefiary  to  procure  a 
proper  knowledge  and  more  confident 
opinions  upon  this  fo  material  a  fiibjedL 

§.  7.  It  has  been  before  obferved,  that 
the  blood  as  it  cools,  feparates  fponta- 
neoudy  into  ferum  and  craflamentum  : 

the  ferum  in  weight  exceeds  water  about 
a  38th  part,  and  is  about  a  12th  lighter 
than  the  craflfamentum  *  ;  to  the  tade  it 
is  {lightly  faline,  and  has  an  appearance 
fomething  vifcid  from  a  ropy  mucilage, 
in  fome  meafure  dmilar  to  the  diluted 

gums  of  vegetables:  in  a  heat  of  150 

*  Haller  Elementa  Phyfiologice,  §.  CLVII. 
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degrees  it  hardens  into  a  mafs  analogous 
to  the  white  of  an  egg,  which  again 
expofed  to  the  fire,  may  be  feparated 

into  two  parts,  of  which  the  largefl  ap¬ 
pears  a  limpid  phlegm,  and  the  remainder 

becomes  a  fixed  folid  and  fragile  body, 
which  bears  a  refemblance  to  horn  or  am¬ 
ber,  and  cannot  be  again  difTolved  in  water. 
It  is  plain  from  the  above,  that  the  fe- 

rum  of  the  blood  is  compofed  of  a  vifcid 
mucilage,  difTolved  and  fufpended  in  a 
phlegm,  which  is  flightly  impregnated 
with  a  faline  principle. 

§.  8.  The  cruor,  though  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  homogeneous  mafs, 
when  examined,  will  afford  diflindt  and 
different  principles  ;  the  craffamentum, 
properly  fo  called,  which  of  itfelf  is  of 
a  whitifh  or  greyifli  colour,  and  a  red 

matter, 


matter,  the  tinging  particles  of  the 
blood,  on  which  depends  its  red  colour. 
Thefe,  though  they  naturally  attrad  and 
adhere  to  each  other,  may  by  various 
methods  be  obtained  feparate ;  for  if 
new-drawn  blood  be  continually  fbirred 
with  a  feather  or  flick  till  it  becomes 

cold,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fibrous 
tough  fubflance,  which  by  wafhing  will 
become  white,  will  adhere  to  the  flick, 

and  the  remaining  part  of  the  blood 
thus  deprived  of  its  thicker  parts  will 
not  concrete,  but  feparates  by  red  into 
two  fubdances,  the  ferum  which  fwims 
uppermod,  and  the  red  tinging  par¬ 
ticles  which  will  be  precipitated  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  but  by  agita¬ 
tion  will  rife  again,  and  fluduate  in  the 
ferum.  Or  if  blood  as  it  Rows  from  a 
wounded  veffel  be  received  into  a  bafon 

of 
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of  warm  water,  and  well  mixed  with  it, 
when  cold  the  craflfamentum  may  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  aqueous  parts,  of  a  whit- 
iffi  or  grey i fa  colour  lightly  tinged  with 
red  :  the  fluid  remaining  in  the  bafon 
appears  thin,  and  of  a  very  florid  red 
colour,  as  confiding  only  of  the  ferum 
and  tinging  particles  of  the  blood,  mix¬ 
ed  and  united  with  the  water.  Or  again, 
if  the  cruor  be  repeatedly  wafhed  with 
cold  water  it  parts  with  its  red  colour, 
and  then  appears  a  fibrous,  light-co¬ 
loured  fubdance,  fomething  fimilar  to 
the  coagulated  ferum  :  the  red  particles 
diffufed  through  the  water  will  tinge  it 

-T .  ,  It 

with  their  colour,  though  the  fame  wa¬ 
ter  cannot  be  made  to  wafn  them  out 
beyond  a  certain  proportion,  fufficient  to 
convert  it  into  a  bright  red  tindure, 

which  upon  danding  does  not  precipi¬ 
tate 
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tate  its  colour,  much  lefs  will  there  ap¬ 
pear  any  inclination  to  yellownefs  or  re- 
femblance  to  ferum. 

Will  not  this  be  fufficient  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  received  opinion,  that  the  red 
globules  are  owing  to  fix  vellow  ones 
united;  or  that  upon  the  refolution  or 
attenuation  of  a  red  globule,  it  will  be 
converted  into  ferum  ?  Certainly  the 
principles  of  the  ferum  and  craffamentum 
are  different,  and  muff  vary  in  other  re- 
fpeCts,  than  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree 
of  condenfation  in  the  globules ;  neither 
is  it  credible,  that  by  the  contraction  of 
a  blood-veffel  it  can  be  poffeffed  of  a 
faculty  of  uniting  the  exaCt  number  of 
fix  into  one ;  or  can  it  be  proved  that 
one  red  globule  was  ever  refolved  into 
fix  yellow  ones. 

§,  9. 
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§.  9*  From  the  above  obfervations 
and  experiments  it  is  plain,  that  the 
blood  is  compofed  of  three  parts,  diftindb 
and  differing  from  each  other,  the  aqueo 
faline,  the  glutinous,  and  the  red  glo¬ 
bular  ;  to  the  firfl  of  which  the  fluidity, 

to  the  fecond  the  confidence,  and  to  the 
third  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  owing. 

Thefe,  however  different  in  their  feveral 
natures  in  a  found  ftate,  are  kept  equally 
mixed  by  the  vital  motion  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  though  they  cannot 
intimately  cohere,  or  be  united  into  an 
homogeneous  fluid. 

§.  10.  From  the  principles  above  pre- 
mifed,  may  we  not  be  able  to  form 
fome  judgment  as  to  the  nature  and  rife 
of  the  globules,  which  by  the  micro- 
feope  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  been 

detedled 
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detected  in  the  mafs  of  blood  ?  We 
certainly  can,  and  may  eafily  explain 
the  feveral  phenomena,  in  a  manner  at 
leafl  as  fatisfadtory  as  by  having  recourfe 
to  Leuenhoeck’s  union  and  refolution  of 
globules.  The  red  globules  may  fwim 
in,  and  be  difcerned  feparately  from  the 
aqueous  ferum,  between  which  there  is 
naturally  a  repulfion,  and  as  perhaps  the 
circulating  powers  can  only  attenuate 

and  divide  them  to  a  determinate  de- 

**  *  »  t  “  -  \ 

gree,  they  will  appear  nearly  of  the  fame 
fize ;  their  fpherical  figure  will  depend 
upon  the  cohefion  of  the  particles,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  ferum  will  be  interpof- 
ed,  and  with  which  they  will  not  unite  *, 
and  as  they  are  foft  and  compreflible, 
will  eafily  change  their  form  when  adled 
upon  by  the  vefTels  ^  and  again  when 

freed  from  preffure,  will  put  on  the  glo¬ 
bular 
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bular  appearance,  or  when  at  reft,  and 
no  longer  kept  mixed  by  the  motion 
and  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  form 
a  mafs  with  the  crafiamentum,  and  leave 
the  ferum  free  from  rednefs.  Some¬ 
thing  fimilar  to  this  may  be  obferved  in 
a  mixture  of  oil  with  water  9  thefe  by 
agitation  appear  to  unite,  but  when  at 
reft,  the  oily  particles  attract  each  other 
and  feparate  from  the  water. 

That  the  red  globules  from  particular 
caufes  may  be  divifible  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  and  when  divided  they  may  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  fainter  colour  *,  but  it  is  great¬ 
ly  to  be  doubted  whether  they  always  fe¬ 
parate  into  fix  or  any  other  determinate 
number :  but  nothing  is  more  incredible, 
than  that  by  this  leparation  the  red  glo¬ 
bules  fhould  be  converted  to  ferum,  or 

that 
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that  by  the  adunation  of  fix  ferous 
globules  a  red  one  fhould  be  formed  : 
It  is  repugnant  to  experiment,  and  mu  ft 
be  impoftible,  from  the  feveral  and  dif¬ 
ferent  natures  of  the  ferum  and  crafia- 
mentutm  A  fpeculative  phyfiologift 
may  indulge  thefe  kinds  of  hypothefes, 
but  pathology  cannot  be  benefited  there¬ 
by. 

§.  1 1.  The  craiTamentum  of  the  blood 
fhould  appear  to  be  the  moft  confummate 
and  elaborate  part  of  the  animal  humours, 
and  to  be  the  refult  of  ftrong  and  found 
vefiels  and  vifcera,  fince  it  always  moft 
abounds  in  healthy  robuft  people,  where 
the  circulation  is  vigorous,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  vefiels  performed  with  pow¬ 
er  and  ftrength  :  on  the  contrary,  is 

much 
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much  deficient  in  the  weakly  and  infirm* 
where  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  the 
vital  powers  flag.  It  fliould  hence  feem 
that  there  is  a  reciprocal  a&ion  between 
a  denfe  thick  blood  and  ftrong  vigorous 
folids,  as  an  excited  circulation  will  al¬ 
ways  tend  to  condenfe  the  fluids  •,  and 
again,  where  the  ^fluids  are  of  a  due 
conflftence,  the  flrength  and  addon  of 
the  folids  will  be  rarely  deficient.  A 
diminution  of  the  craflamentum,  by 
exceflive  haemorrhages,  greatly  weakens 
the  body  and  relaxes  the  folids,  and  can¬ 
not  be  again  but  gradually  repaired  ;  or 
if  the  conftitution  fhould  be  too  much 
debilitated,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  folids  will  not  be  poflefled  of  a  due 
degree  of  energy  to  work  up  the  fluids 
to  a  fuflicient  denfity  for  the  continu¬ 


ance 
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mice  of  health,  and  the  patient  will  foon 
become  hydropic,  or  languifh  under  a 
general  weaknefs,  to  be  only  relieved  by 

confirming  the  folids  and  condenfing  the 
fluids. 

\ 

§.  12.  What  may  be  the  ftandard 
proportion  of  the  different  principles 
of  the  blood  to  each  other  feems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine,  as  it  will  admit  of 
confiderable  variation,  without  injury 
to  health,  in  different  ages,  fexes,  tem¬ 
peraments,  &c.  fo  that  a  general  rule 
can  fcarcely  be  eflabliflied.  It  fre¬ 
quently,  however,  happens,  that,  from 
an  excefs  of  one  or  the  other,  various 
and  different  difeafes  will  be  produced  £ 
for  if  the  fibrous  craflamentum  is  too 

abundant,  and  bears  an  over-proportion 

0  to 
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to  the  fe rum,  difeafes  from  a  plethora 
muft  be  the  confequence  ;  as  on  the  com 
trary*  when  the  ferum  fuperabounds, 
dropfies,  cachexies,  and  other  complaints 
from  a  colluvies  ferofa  will  enfue. 

§•  1 3 •  The  quantity  of  blood  in  ge¬ 
neral  contained  in  the  human  body  has 
not  as  yet  perhaps  been  afcertained ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  conflderably  exceeds  that  of  the 
folid  parts,  though  many  of  them,  as 
the  connefting  gluden,  the  fat,  and  the 
like,  are  not  regularly  circulated  thro’ 
the  veflels  of  the  body  :  but  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  make  any  guefs  from  hae¬ 
morrhages  which  have  happened  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  life,  and  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  on  living  animals  purpofe- 
8  ly 
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3y  exhaufted  of  their  blood?  compared 

4 

with  the  bulk  and  capacity  of  the  veins 
and  arteries,  the  mafs  of  circulating 
humours  in  a  middle  fized  man,  muft 
be  equal  at  lead  to  fifty  pounds,  of 
which  the  arteries  contain  about  a  fifth 
part,  and  the  veins  the  remaining  four 

§.  14.  From  the  blood  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  juices  of  the  body  are  fecreted,  which 
for  that  purpofe,  and  left  it  fhould  co¬ 
agulate  and  corrupt  by  ftagnation,  is  in 
perpetual  motion  throughout  every  part 
of  the  body.  With  this  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  per¬ 
formed  the  ancients  were  unacquainted; 
the  honour  of  the  difcovery  was  referved 
for  our  countryman,  the  great,  the  im- 

*  Haller!  Elementa  Phyfiolo'g-ise,  §.  CLXVII. 

C  2  mortal 
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mortal  Dr.  Harvey,  who  about  the  year 
1619,  firft  made  public  and  explained 
this  important  dodlrine :  from  his  de- 
-  monflrations  it  was  plain  that  an  animal 
body  was  an  hydraulic  machine,  all 
whofe  offices  are  entirely  dependant 
upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
cannot  for  any  time  (even  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  only)  be  fupprefied  without  its  ne- 
ceflary  and  confequent  deftrudlion. 

§.  15.  The  blood  in  its  progreffive 
motion  is  conveyed  from  the  heart  by 
the  arteries,  to  all,  even  the  minuteflr 
parts  of  the  body;  from  thence  being 
brought  back  again  by  the  veins,  and 
collected  in  the  finus  venofus,  it  is  pro¬ 
truded  into  the  right  or  fuperior  auricle 
and  ventricle ;  from  the  right  ventricle 
©f  the  heart  it  is  forced  into  the  pul- 

m on ary 


fnonary  artery,  and  after  circulating 
through,  and  being  a£ted  upon  by  the 
lungs  in  its  paifage  through  them,  is 
returned  by  the  pulmonary  vein  into  the 
left  or  inferior  auricle  and  ventricle ; 
from  the  left  ventricle  it  is  expelled  into 
the  aorta,  by  whofe  converging  branches 
it  is  tranfported  into  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  at  length  being  tranfmitted 
from  the  extremities  of  the  fmall  arte¬ 
ries  into  the  nafcent  or  incipient  veins, 
thro’  them  paffes  into  their  larger  branches, 
till  it  arrives  at  their  termination,  the 
heart,  from  whence  it  is  as  before  dif- 
charged  into  the  arterial  fyftem,  again  in  a 
perpetual  round,  to  traverfe  the  body. 

§.  1 6.  It  has  been  difputed  amongft 
authors,  to  what  caufes  the  alternate 
contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  heart 

C  3  could 
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could  be  owing,  and  by  what  powers 

the  blood  with  an  inceffant  motion  is 
circulated  through  the  body  :  their  hy- 
pothefes  have  been  very  different  and 
vague,  not  to  fay  fome  of  them  very 
abfurd,  till  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr.  Whytt  of  Edinburgh,  fome  few  years 
fince  favoured  the  world  with  a  fatif* 
fadory  theory  on  that  head,  founded 
upon  experiment  and  fupported  by  rea- 
fon,  which  fully  anfwers  to,  and  ex¬ 
plains  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heart’s 
motion,  upon  principles  as  fimple  as 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  known  laws  of 
the  animal  oeconomy 

The  dodor,  after  premtfmg  fome 
fads  concerning  the  adions  of  the 

*  Whytt’s  ElTay  on  the  vital  and  involuntary 
ipotions. 
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mufcles,  and  their  pronenefs  to  contrac¬ 
tion,  from  a  ftimulus,  or  any  thing  which 

will  irritate,  being  applied  to  them,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  contraction  or  fyftole  of 
the  heart,  from  the  ftimulus  applied 
to,  and  the  diftenfion  of  this  hollow 
mufcle,  by  the  venous  blood  returning 
into  the  cavs  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  and  this  he  proves  to  be 
extremely  well  fitted  to  adt  in  this  man¬ 
ner  upon  the  heart,  from  its  compo- 
fition,  heat,  inteftine  motion,  the  qua¬ 
lities  it  may  probably  receive  from  the 
air,  and  the  force  with  which  it  rufhes 

i 

into  its  cavities. 

From  the  irritation  then  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
and  the  diftention  of  it’s  cavities  by  the 

C  4  blood, 
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blood,  each  of  which  may  under  par^ 
ticular  circumftances  promote  and  influ¬ 
ence  its  contradion,  we  may  eafily  account 
for  the  conftant  and  reiterated  motions 
of  this  organ  ;  and  this  of  all  the  the¬ 
ories  that  have  been  hitherto  offered, 
will  beft  explain  the  feveral  phenome¬ 
na  of  the  heart’s  adion,  and  indeed 
appears  in  all  refpeds  fatisfadory  and 
conclufive.  “  Whilft  fome  authors 
**  (fays  the  dodor)  have  aferibed  the 

*c  contradion  of  the  heart  folely  to  the 
*c  blood,  confidered  as  a  ffimulating 
*s  fluid,  which  irritates  the  internal  fur- 
“  face  of  its  ventricles  *,  others  have 
M  been  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  blood 
ads  in  any  other  fenfe  as  a  ftimulus 
upon  the  heart,  than  as  by  its  weight 
**  and  impulfive  force  it  ftretches  and 

diftrads 
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u  diftraCts  the  fibres  compofmg  its  ven» 
<c  tricks;  but  the  increafed  motion  of 
the  blood  from  the  contagion  of  the 
“  fmall  pox,  mealies,  and  the  like, 
“  and  after  eating  and  drinking  any 
thing  acrid,  as  well  as  the  power 
which  acrid  and  Simulating  things 
have  in  renewing  the  heart’s  motion 
after  it  is  feparated  from  the  body, 
“  are  circumftances  which  Ihew  that 
«  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  not 
u  folely  owing  to  its  fibres  being  dif- 
<c  traded  by  the  movement  of  the  blood, 
-c  but  partly  to  the  irritation  communi- 

cc  cated  to  its  internal  furface  by  the 
“  particles  of  this  fluid.  On  the  other 
<c  hand,  the  increafe  of  the  heart’s  mo- 
cc  tion  from  exercife,  or  from  any  other 
cc  caufe  whence  the  blood  is  returned 
in  greater  quantity  and  with  more 

force 

W_ 
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**  force  to  the  heart,  its  diminution  by 
ec  blood-letting,  the  phenomena  of  the 
motion  of  the  flomach,  and  of  the 
expulfion  of  the  urine  and  feces ;  all 
£C  thefe  particulars  prove,  that  even  the 
diftention  of  hollow  mufcles  has  a 
remarkable  influence  towards  excit- 
ing  them  into  a£tion,” 

It  will  appear  then,  that  the  blood 
returning  by  the  cavas  and  pulmonary 
veins,  and  rufhing  into  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  will  in  fuch  manner  ftimulate 
and  affedt  its  fenfible  nerves  and  fibres, 
as  to  bring  it  immediately  into  contrac¬ 
tion  :  if  the  blood  fhould  by  any  means 
have  been  rendered  acrid,  as  from  in- 
fe&ious  miafmata,  an  impeded  excre- 
tion  of  the  acrimonious  perfpirable  par¬ 
ticles, 
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deles,  an  abforb’d  purulent  matter,  or 
the  like,  by  its  increafed  dim  ulus  it 
will  excite  the  heart  to  quicker  vibra¬ 
tions,  and  febrile  fymptoms  mud  come 
on.  Or  again,  by  heat  or  exercife  of 
the  body,  which  rarify  the  blood,  and 
caufe  it  to  be  determined  more  copioufly 
to  the  heart ;  the  cavities  being  diftend- 
ed,  its  contractions  will  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  and  the  contained 
fluids  expelled  with  more  force,  and  cir¬ 
culated  with  an  increafed  velocity  thro’ 
the  body. 

* 

§.  1 7.  The  fyftole,  or  contraction  of 
the  heart,  is  immediately  followed  by 
its  relaxation  or  diaftole  ;  for  the  ven¬ 
tricles  by  their  addon  having  expelled  the. 
blood  which  they  contained  into  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  arteries,  their  component 

fibres 
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fibres  will  neceffarily  lofe  that  tenfion  and 
firmnefs  which  the  moment  before  they 

were  polfe  fifed  of.  At  this  time  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  arteries  begins ;  for  the 
blood  being  expelled  from  the  heart 
with  a  force  which  confiderably  exceeds 
the  refinance  they  can  yield,  will  dilate 
them,  diftraCt  their  fibres,  and  per¬ 
haps  flightly  Simulate  their  internal  fu- 
perficies  :  this  their  dilatation,  and  the 
change  from  a  lefs  to  that  of  a  greater 
capacity  thereby  occafioned,  is  called 
the  pulfe,  the  diaftole  of  which  is  an  ex¬ 
pand  on  of  the  artery  beyond  its  na¬ 
tural  circumference. 

The  arteries  thus  diftended  and  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  flimulus  of  the  forcibly 
impelled  blood,  from  an  inherent  con¬ 
tractile 
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fragile  power,  which  is  natural  and 
common  to  them,  as  confining  of  cir¬ 
cular  elaftic  fibres,  are  immediately 
again  conftringed,  and  return  to  their 
former  diameters,  by  exprefiing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  into  the  venous  fyflem, 
proportionable  to  that  with  which  they 
had  been  dilated  beyond  their  ordinary 
capacity  ^  and  the  arteries  by  this  means 
being  difingaged  from  the  wave  of 
blood  emitted  from  the  ventricles,  the 
diflention  and  ill  mu!  us  thereby  oe:a- 
fioned  will  ceafe,  till  they  are  again 
©verftretched  by  the  blood  protruded 
into  them  at  each  fyftole  of  the  heart* 
in  confequence  of  which  they  are  again 
excited  to  contrad  themfelves.  And 
this  alternate  motion  and  contradion 

muff  continue  whilft  life  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  endure. 


From 
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From  the  above  it  will  appear,  that 
from  the  pulfe  we  fhall  be  able  with  a 
good  deal  of  certainty  to  form  a  pro¬ 
per  judgment  as  to  the  true  ftate  of  the 
circulating  powers  :  a  full,  ftrong  pulfe 
wiil  denote  that  the  blood  abounds  in 
the  body*  and  that  it  is  expelled  in 
large  quantities  at  each  contraction  of 
the  heart,  into  the  arterial  fyftem  :  as 
on  the  contrary,  a  weak  languid  pulfe 
will  evince  that  the  blood  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  in  quantity,  nor  is  it  circulated: 
with  too  great  an  impetuofity  through 
the  body.  A  quick  and  ftrong  pulfe 
will  argue  that  there  is  a  difpofition  to 
a  plethora,  at  the  fame  time  a  ftimu- 
lus,  to  excite  to  more  repeated  com 
fractions  the  circulating  powers  ;  as  a 
quick  and  weak  pulfe  will  prove  that 

there 
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there  is  rather  a  deficiency  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  confidence  of  the  fluids *,  but 
at  the  fame  time  a  dimulating  acrimo¬ 
ny,  or  a  difpofnion  to  irritability  in  the 
folids  themfelves,  beyond  the  necefTary 
bounds. 

§.  1 8.  The  adtions  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vedels  will  varioufly  affcdt  the 
circulating  fluids,  as  they  are  performed 
with  a  greater  or  lefTer  degree  of  flrength 
and  elaflicity.  It  is  to  thefe  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  converfion  of  chyle 
into  milk,  and  at  length  into  blood  , 
and  this  will  vary  in  its  denfity  and 
principles,  according  to  the  flrength  or 
weaknefs  of  the  fyftem  of  the  folids, 
and  as  the  circulation  is  performed  with 
more  or  lefs  vigour.  The  flrong  eladic 
veffels  ait  forcibly  upon  their  contained 

fluids. 
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fluids,  whence  a  greater  fridtion  and  at- 
£rition  of  the  blood  and  velTels  againft 
each  other*  an  increafed  heat  and  dif- 
fipation  of  the  more  watery  particles,  the 
craffamentum  is  wrought  up  to  a  higher 
degree  of  denfity,  and  abounds  in  fulj 
proportion  to  the  ferous  parts. 

The  blood  and  juices  of  people  in 
fuch  a  conftitution  become  for  this 
reafon  more  denfe,  com  pad:,  and  vif- 
cid,  which  will  ^be  manifefted  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  blood  of  a  rebuff  man  who 
ufes  much  exercife,  which  always  will 
appear  of  this  kind. 

Even  in  difeafes  in  which  the  vital 
addons  are  too  much  encreafed,  as  in 
ardent  fevers  and  inflammatory  difeafes, 
the  mafs  of  blood  is  foon  rendered  denfe 
i  and 
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and  tenacious,  and  covered  with  a  phlo- 
giftic  lentor. 

On  the  contrary,  where  the  veffels  are 
too  weak,  and  the  circulation  languid, 

the  fluids  of  the  body  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  a&ed  upon,  or  worked  up  to  a 
due  degree  of  denfity  and  a  proper  con¬ 
fluence,  whence  the  blood  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  difTolved  watery  fluid, 
not  fufficiently  pi*epared  for  the  flrength 
and  nourifhment  of  the  body,  or  the 
purpofes  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  nor 
circulated  with  a  force  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  and  maintain  the  vital  heat. 
And  hence  arifes  a  pituitous  lentor  in 
the  ferum,  which  under  thefe  circum- 
fiances  is  not  fufficiently  attenuated,  or 
its  particles  divided  ;  whence  concretions 
in  the  veffels,  cachexies,  kucophleg- 

D  matiae, 
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matiae,  and  innumerable  other  com¬ 
plaints.  In  difeafes  likewife  in  which 
the  vital  adlions  are  deprefled,  the  pulfe 
is  fmall  and  weak,  the  heat  of  the 
body  lefiened,  and  the  texture  of  the 
blood  diffolved,  with  a  fuperabundant 
quantity  of  ferum. 

§.  19.  To  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  rightly  and  aequably  performed, 
we  are  indebted  for  life,  health,  and  at 
laft  a  gradual  decay  or  old  age.  But 
if  by  any  means  the  blood  in  its  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  ftiould  be  impeded  or 
difturbed,  it  will  become  the  fruitful 
caufe  and  mother  of  difeafes  and  death. 
So  long  as  the  blood  and  humours  are 
circulated  through  the  dudts  and  canals 
of  the  body,  an  animal  will  live  ;  but 

•  '  /  v 

no  fooner  does  the  circulation  ceafe  and 

become 
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become  extinguifhed,  than  death  fuc- 

ceeds  to  life.  If  the  circulation  thro9 

#  * 

every  part  fhould  be  performed  freely, 
^equably,  moderately  and  agreeably,  fo 
long  we  remain  found  and  healthy  ^  but 
in  every  difeafe  we  find  the  circulation 
too  much  encreafed,  decreafed3  immo¬ 
derate  or  unequal  \  and  morbific  caufes 
are  in  a  great  meafure  produdtive  of 
difeafes,  by  difturbing  and  impeding 
the  ceconomy  of  the  vital  motions, 
and  perverting  the  fecretions  and  ex¬ 
cretions. 

§.  20.  Thus  far  it  hath  been  thought 
necefiary  to  premife,  that  the  fucceed- 

ing  doctrines  of  the  effetts  and  ufes  of 
blood-letting  may  more  readily  be  com¬ 
prehended  and  underftood. 
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BLOOD-LETTING. 


§,  21.  HE  circulating  powers  ac¬ 


cording  to  particular  cir- 


cumilances  will  be  varioufly  affeded  by 
an  evacuation  of  blood,  as  fometimes 
in  a  plethora,  where  the  veflels  are  too 

much  diftended,  a  moderate  blood-let¬ 
ting  will  tend  greatly  to  promote  the 
free  and  eafy  motion  of  the  fluids.  On 
the  contrary,  we  know  of  no  remedy 
that  will  fo  fpeedily  weaken  the  powers 
of  nature  and  impetus  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  .  and  produce  fo  immediate  and 
univbrfal  a  weaknefs.  We  fhall  be  at 


no 
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no  3ofs  to  explain  from  the  preceding 
obfervations  in  what  manner  thefe  ef¬ 
fects  can  be  produced,  at  the  fame  time 
may  eftablifh  the  dodtrine  and  ufes  of 
blood-letting  upon  plain,  eafv,  and  in- 
difputable  principles. 

§.22.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart,  it 
has  been  obferved  (§.  1 6.)  are  dilated  and 
excited  into  contradtion  by  the  returning 
venous  blood  •,  and  by  the  ceconomy 
of  the  circulation,  the  quantity  expelled 
into  the  arteries  at  each  fyftole  or  con¬ 
traction  will  bear  an  exadt  and  conftant 
proportion  to  that  which  enters  into, 
and  dilates  the  cavities  in  its  diaftole  ; 
and  this  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  blood  more  or  lefs  abounds 
in  the  body. 

In  proportion  then  as  the  circulating 

fluids  are  diminished  or  evacuated,  the 

D  3  quantity 
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quantity  to  be  received  by  the  heart  in 
its  diaftole  muft  be  leffened  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  quantity  to  be 
diftributed  by  the  arteries  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  body  muft  likewife  be 
diminifhed,  and  every  artery  will  become 
lefs  full  and  diftended  according  to  its 
fize  and  capacity.  Hence  we  find,  that 
after  a  copious  phlebotomy,  the  pulfe 
becomes  fofter  and  eafier,  and  the  heat, 
tenfion,  and  compreflion  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  equally  remit  in 
porportion  to  the  evacuation  which 
may  have  been  made :  hence  likewife, 
as  the  refiftance  to  the  contraction  of 
the  arteries  is  in  part  taken  off,  and  the 
moles  movenda  leffened,  the  remaining 
blood  will  be  more  readily  fubfervient 
to  the  impulfive  force  of  the  arteries, 
which  now  will  contract  themfelves 


more 
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more  eafily  and  readily,  and  haften  the 
circulation  of  their  contained  fluids. 
And  this  will  be  exemplified  in  difeafes 
from  a  plethora,  where  the  arterial  tubes 
are  often  fo  much  diftended  as  greatly 
to  be  impaired  in  their  tone  and  elaftic 
force  ;  fo  that  they  become  unable  right¬ 
ly  to  perform  their  contractions,  or  cir- 
culate  the  blood  through  the  body  y  but 
no  fooner  is  the  diftending  caufe  re¬ 
moved  by  a  copious  phlebotomy,  than 
the  vefiels  recover  their  elafticity ;  and 
by  their  free  and  eafy  contractions,  pufh 
forwards  the  circulating  humours,  by 
which  the  progrefiive  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  the  feveral  functions  of  the 
body,  before  opprefled  and  fuffocated, 
are  now  again  reftored. 

§.23.  Though  blood-letting  in  a 
plethora,  and  under  particular  circum- 

D  4  ftanCes, 
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fences,  may  contribute  fo  greatly  to 

reftorc  the  motion  and  addon  of  the 
vefiels,  when  didended  beyond  their 
tone  of  contraction ;  yet  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  of  all  others  the  mod  fpeedy 
remedy  to  weaken  and  deftroy  the  aCtion 
and  elafticity  of  the  veffels,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  and  univerfal  weak- 
nefs ;  for  as  the  influx  of  the  blood 
into  the  cavities  of  the  heart  appears 
to  be  the  caufe  which  excites  it  to  ac¬ 
tion  (§.  16.)  it  mud  follow,  that  when 
the  vital  fluid  is  exhaufted,  the  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  returned  to  the  heart  will  be 
leflened :  whence  the  ftrength  of  its 
mtrfcular  contraction  will  be  impaired  } 
the  readlion  of  the  arteries,  now  not 
fufficiently  didended,  will  be  abated  j 
the  circulating  powers  will  flag,  and 

may  , 
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may  be  reduced  to  any  degree  at  plea- 

fure, 

§.  24.  As  bleeding  weakens  and  de¬ 
ft  roys  the  addon  of  the  veflels  and  or¬ 
gan  ical  parts,  upon  the  fame  account 
it  ieflfens  the  heat  of  the  body  and  the 
motion  and  impetus  of  the  blood  through¬ 
out  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem  :  for  as 
the  friddon  and  attrition  of  the  fluids 
again  A:  the  folids  are  a  chief  caufe  of 
heat  in  the  living  animal,  which  is  con- 
ftantly  augmented  as  the  motion  of  the 
humours  through  the  veflels  is  increafed, 
and  again  will  gradually  decreafe  as  the 
motion  and  impetus  are  leflfened  ;  it  is 
evident,  that  by  evacuating  and  taking 
away  the  caufe  which  would  excite  the 
heart  to  addon,  the  force  and  ftrength 
of  its  mufcular  contradtion  may  to  any 
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degree  whatever  be  diminifhed  ;  nay, 
we  can  at  pleafure  by  blood-letting 
alone  reduce  fo  far  the  motion  and  im¬ 
petus  of  the  humours,  and  give  fo  great 
a  check  to  life  and  the  circulation,  when 
too  impetuous  or  beyond  meafure  ex¬ 
cited  in  acute  difeafes,  as  to  induce  a 
general  languor,  and  by  protrading  the 
evacuation,  can  bring  on  a  deliquium 
animi,  or  even  death  itfelf,  by  which 
both  heat  and  motion  will  moil  effec¬ 
tually  be  Hopped  and  ceafe. 

Galen  has  related  a  cafe  of  a  young 
man  who  was  fo  immediately  relieved 
in  an  acute  fever  by  a  copious  phlebo¬ 
tomy,  that  a  perfon  prefent  exclaimed, 
“  O  homo  jugulafti  febrim  By  ex- 

*  Galen.  Method.  Medend. 
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periment  it  has  likewife  been  demon- 
ftrated,  that  by  thefe  means  the  circu¬ 
lating  powers  may  to  any  degree  be 
weakened.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Hales* 
by  adapting  glafs  tubes  to  the  velfels  of 
living  animals,  could  remark  the  height 
the  blood,  as  propelPd  by  the  force  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  would  afcend  to 
in  the  tube:  he  obferved,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  evacuated  the  blood  from 
the  body,  the  actions  of  the  arteries 
became  gradually  weaker,  and  the  afcent 
in  the  tube  more  and  more  leffened,  till 
at  length  the  powers  of  life  unable  with 
a  due  degree  of  force  to  propel  and 
pufh  forwards  the  fluids,  the  animal  of 
confequence  expired  *.  It  will  appear 

theo 


f  Ha?  ini  it  a  tics,  Experiment  i,  2,  Sec. 
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then  that  by  blood-letting,  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  the  motion  and 
impetus  of  the  blood,  and  with  them 
the  heat  of  the  body,  may  to  any  degree 
at  pleafure  be  dimmiihed. 

§.  25.  Let  us  next  examine  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  blood-letting  upon  the  fluids j 
and  thefe  it  will  appear  will  be  princi¬ 
pally  to  attenuate  and  thin  them,  and 
this  it  may  effed  in  a  twofold  manner: 
as  1  ft,  from  the  change  fuperinduced 
upon  the  folids ;  and  2dly,  from  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  crafiamentum,  the 

V 

thickefl  and  mod:  elaborate  part  of  the 
animal  fluids.  As  the  condition  of 
the  fluids  in  a  great  meafure  depends 
upon  that  of  the  folids,  whether  their 
adions  are  more  or  lefs  excited  (§.  18.) 


it 
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it  follows,  that  where  the  circulating 
powers  are  weakened,  the  blood  mud 
foon  be  rendered  thinner,  as  it  cannot 
be  worked  up  to  that  degree  of  denfity 
confequent  to  a  ftrong  and  vigorous 
circulation.  Again,  by  an  evacuation 
of  the  cruor  or  cradamentum,  the  thick- 
ell  and  mod  con funi mate  part  of  our 
humours  (§.  1 1.)  many  of  the  effects 
produced  by  blood-letting  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  which  we  Ihouid  be  at  a 
lofs  to  explain  from  the  depletion  of 
the  veil!- Is  only  *,  fince  from  the  aliments 
they  may  foon  be  again  rilled,  and  would 
be  didended  as  much  as  before.  But 
where  the  cruor  fuperabounds  in  the 
body,  the  blood  will  become  too  thick, 
its  fibrous  parts  will  bear  too  great  a 
proportion  to  its  ferous,  and  it  is  with 

difficulty 
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difficulty  it  can  be  circulated  through  the 
fmallerveflels*  whence  obftrudions,  flag- 
nations,  compreffions,  an  impediment  to 
the  exit  of  the  blood  from  the  arterial  into 
the  venal  fyftem,  ruptures  of  the  veffels, 
iuffocation  and  death.  But  if  we  diminifh 
the  quantity  of  the  mafs  of  blood,  a 
confiderahle  portion  of  the  thicker  parts 

will  be  evacuated,  the  remainder  will 
he  rendered  more  thin  and  ferous,  and 
readily  circulated  through  the  fmaller 
veffels  5  nor  can  the  lofs  of  the  cruor 
be  immediately  repaired  from  the  ali¬ 
ments,  as  there  will  be  required  the  re¬ 
peated  addons  of  the  vefiels  in  innume¬ 
rable  circulations  through  the  body. 

§.  26.  From  what  has  been  above 
obfervedj  it  will  appear  obvious  what 

effedb 
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effects  are  necefifarily  confequent  to  an 
evacuation  of  blood,  and  thefe  can  only  be 
the  following  :  in  a  plethora  a  moderate 

blood-letting  muft  tend  to  deplete  and 
free  the  vefiels  and  organical  parts  when 
over  diftended  with  a  thick,  denfe  blood, 
by  which  means  it  promotes  and  en- 
creafes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  the 

eafy,  free  contradlion  of  the  arteries, 
and  the  elafbicity  of  the  vefiels,  at  the 
fame  time  conduces  to  the  attrition,  at¬ 
tenuation  and  motion  of  the  blood  ; 
hence  reftores  the  natural  and  ready  ex- 
ercife  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  de¬ 
praved  by  a  fuperabundant  quantity  of 
humours  diftending  the  vefiels  and  clog- 
ing  the  circulation,  and  by  thofe  means 
relieves  in  many  and  various  difeafes, 

and 
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and  produces  great  changes  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy. 

Again,  the  fame  remedy  will  prove 
of  all  others  the 'mod  fpeedy  and  ef¬ 
ficacious  to  weaken  the  adtion  and  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  to 
lower  the  impetus  of  the  circulation  : 
hence  in  acute  inflammatory  difeafes^ 
where  the  blood  is  too  rapidly  and  im- 
petuoufly  propelled,  will  afford  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  fpeedy  relief ;  but  if  pro- 
fufely,  injudicioufly  orunfeafonably  ufed, 
where  there  is  neither  a  real  plethora  or 
encreafed  impetus  of  the  circulation,  by 
lowering  the  vis  vitre,  will  retard  the 
cure  of  many  difeafes,  at  the  fame  time 
greatly  relaxes  the  folids  and  leflens  the 
heat  of  the  body,  retards  the  circula- 
1  tion. 
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tion,  diminifhes  the  ftrength,  diflfolyp 
and  thins  the  fluids,  and  produces  leu- 
cophlegmatrias,  dropfies,  and  innlime- 
rable  other  evils  whence  the  body  be¬ 
comes  weak,  infirm,  and  cache&ic. 

§.  27.  Can  blood  letting  l e  of  any  fer- 
*vice  in  thofe  diforders  which  immediately 
owe  their  origin  to  a  fault ,  either  in  the 
folid  or  fluid  parts,  as  confidered  abfolutely 
in  themfelves?  It  fliould  feem  not :  we 
cannot  by  its  ufe  add  ftrength  to  weaken^ 
ed  or  relaxed  folids,  or  foften  the  fibres 
when  they  become  too  rigid ;  neither 
in  difeafes  from  a  vicious  conftitutioii 
of  the  humours,  will  the  redundant  of 
contaminated  particles  alone  be  expelled, 
as  fuch  a  proportion  only  of  the  morbid 
matter  can  be  evacuated,  as  the  quantity 
of  blood  drawn  away  bears  to  the  whole 

E  inaf$ 


mafs  of  humours:  fo  that  we  can  nei¬ 
ther  expedt  that  the  vitiated  particles 
of  our  fluids  alone  can  be  removed,  or 
that  the  folids  when  primarily  difeafed 
will  be  reftored  by  this  evacuation : 
but  from  a  view  of  its  effedts  we  may 
conclude,  that  blood-letting  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  recommended  in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  ^equilibrium  between  the 
folids  and  fluids  is  deflroyed  by  too 
great  a  quantity,  or  too  denfe  a  con- 
fiflence  of  the  blood  impeding  the  due 
and  regular  adtion  of  the  vefiels  *,  or 
dfe  where  the  adlions  of  the  folids  be¬ 
ing  too  much  increafed,  and  the  cir¬ 
culating  powers  beyond  proper  bounds 
excited,  pervert  and  deftroy  the  feveral 
fundtions  of  the  body0 
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§.  28.  Have  we  any  certain  crite¬ 
rion  to  judge  when  it  may  he  proper  t§ 
recommend  the  ufe  of  this  evacuation  ? 
The  pulfe  will  be  our  beft  and  fureft 
guide,  if  we  attsnd  to  that,  we  may 

readily  judge  of  the  true^ftate  of  the 

£> 

circulating  powers.  In  every  difeafe 
where  the  pulfe  is  full,  flrong,  or  tenfe* 
we  may  be  fure  that  blood-letting  will 
be  indicated,  as  it  proves  that  there  is 

either  a  real  plethora  or  too  encreafed 
an  impetus  of  the  circulation.  In  fome 
cafes  we  Ihould  be  cautious  that  we 
are  not  deceived  by  an  imprefled  pulfe 
from  an  over-diftention  of  the  arteries* 
which,  as  it  is  a  true  fign  of  a  plethora, 
will  be  relieved,  and  the  pulfe  will  im¬ 
mediately  rife  from  the  evacuation* 
Again,  in  old  people,  where  the  cir- 

E  2  cuUtion 
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eolation  is  not  too  much  increafed,  the 
pulfe  will  frequently  be  hard  and  tenfe, 
from  a  rigidity  of  the  coats  of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  not  to  be  removed  by  blood¬ 
letting.  For  the  moft  part  however  we 
lhall  not  eafily  err  if  we  attend  to  the 

pulfe,  which,  if  either  full  or  tenfe, 
will  indicate  that  the  lancet  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  recommended.  But  if  the 
pulfe  fhould  be  neither  full,  ftrong,  or 
opprefled,  it  will  plainly  prove  that  the 
veffels  are  by  no  means  over-diftended, 

f  .  "  t 

or  the  circulating  powers  beyond  mea- 
fure  excited :  why  then  fhould  we 
evacuate  where  the  fluids  do  not  too 
much  abound  ?  or  why  fhould  we  fink 
the  pulfe  and  leffen  the  a&ion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  when  they  were  not 
before  too  much  increafed. 

§•  29* 
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§.  29*  Are  we  to  attribute  any  parti¬ 
cular  effects  to  the  revulfive  or  deriva - 
live  blood-lettings  fo  much  praftifed 
and  recommended  by  the  .ancients  ?  The 
ancients  were  greatly  miftaken,  and 
differed  much  from  the  moderns  in 
their  theories  of  the  bipod ;  nor  are 
we  to  wonder  that  their  doCtrines  fhould 
be  erroneous,  and  built  upon  a  wrong 

foundation,  as  wanting  our  later  dif- 

#  -  > 

coveries  to  afcertain  and  reCtify  their 
phyfiological  conjectures.  Being  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  functions  and  offices  of  fome 
of  the  principal  vifcera,  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  aCtion  and  ufes 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  we  fhall  not 
be  furprifed  to  find  them  guilty  of 

■  m 

many  abfurdities  in  their  theory  and 
practice  of  blood-letting.  Accordingly 

E  3  it 
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it  appears  that  they  were  very  fuperfti- 
tious  in  their  election  of  vefiels,  as  they 
fuppofed  that  there  was  an  attra&ion 
of  the  mafs  of  blood  towards  the  ori¬ 
fice  in  blood-letting;  hence  allotted  to 
every  part  its  particular  vein,  which  they 
imagined  muft  communicate  with  it, 
and  which  it  would  have  been  the  higheft 
nial-pra£tice  not  to  have  opened  when- 
ever  it  fhould  be  difeafed.  When  the 
head  was  affefted,  the  upper  or  external 
vein  of  the  arm,  thence  termed  the 
cephalic,  was  to  be  opened ;  when  the 
r%\  e  parts  or  vifcera  were  difeafed,  the 
internal,  thence  called  the  bafilic,  was 

chofen  ;  and  if  it  fhould  have  appeared 
necefiary  to  bleed  for  the  relief  of  both 
together,  the  vena  mediana,  which  they 
fuppofed  to  communicate  with  each. 


was 
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was  then  the  veffel  that  was  fixed  upon* 
and  fo  on  of  the  others.  And  this 
their  pradtice  feems  to  have  given  rife 
to  the  noted  dodtrine  of  revulfion  and 
derivation,  which  for  fo  many  ages  has 
prevailed  amongft  the  pradtitioners  of 
medicine,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
numerous  and  almoft  endlefs  difputesr 
As  our  forefathers  were  ignorant  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  had  not 
the  advantages  from  anatomy  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  as  are  at  prefent  en¬ 
joyed;  well  might  their  theories  and 
reafonings  be  abfurd  and  whimfical,  but 
it  is  matter  of  furprize,  that  the  effects 
of  revulfive  or  derivative  blood-lettings 
fhould  not  yet  have  been  afcertained  by 
our  modern  phyficians,  or  the  queftion 
decided,  whether  or  no  it  is  material 

E  4  from 
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from  what  vein  or  part  of  the  body  our 
evacuation  fhould  be  made  in  different 
difeafes.  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe 
to  enter  into  the  difpute,  or  take  no^- 
tice  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  re- 
vulfion,  derivation,  or  both,  fince  it 
feems  moft  probable  that  the  effedls 
which  they  attribute  to  their  revulfive 
or  derivative  blood-lettings,  are  entirely 
owing  to  the  evacuation  alone,  and  up¬ 
on  that  principle  may  be  fatisfa&orily 
explained,  without  regard  to  the  part 
or  vein  it  is  made  from  5  as  where 
there  are  real  indications  for  the  evacu¬ 
ation,  it  is  not  at  all  material  from 
whence  it  may  be  made :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  veffels  are  neither  too  full, 
nor  the  circulation  too  much  excited 
from  what  'part  foever  we  may  draw 

blood. 
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blood,  we  fliall  rather  do  harm  than 
good. 

V  .  /~ 

§.  30.  Is  there  any  determined  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  necejfary  to  he  drawn  off 
in  'particular  difeafes  ?  This  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  habit,  flrength  and  con- 
flitution  of  body,  and  the  urgency  of 
the  Tymptoms  •,  a  great  difeafe  requires 
a  great  remedy.  The  pulfe  and  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  fymptoms  will  however 
generally  prove  fufficient,  and  our  belt 

guides  \  when  thefe  are  properly  re¬ 
duced  and  brought  to  due  bounds,  we 
may  be  pretty  well  allured  that  this  re¬ 
medy  has  been  fufficiently  infilled  up¬ 
on  ;  fometimes  a  few  ounces  may  fuf- 
fice,  at  other  times  fome  pounds  may  be 
required  to  anfwer  a  proper  indication, 
though  for  the  moll  part  it  may  not 

be 
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be  amifs  to  flop  rather  fhort  as  to  quan¬ 
tity,  than  too  much  to  protrad  the 
evacuation ;  as  we  can  eafiJy  repeat 
the  operation,  and  have  it  at  any  time 
in  our  power  to  fink  the  pulfe,  when 

it  will  not  always  be  in  our  power  to 

* 

raife  it  again. 

§.31.  Are  frequent  blood-lel tings  with - 
out  an  apparent  reafon  necejjary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  or  prevention  of  difeafes? 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  many  to  ac- 
cuflom  themfelves  to  bleed  once  or  twice 

j 

in  a  year,  with  an  intention  of  confirm¬ 
ing  their  health  and  preventing  difeafes ; 
but  certainly  they  are  often  miflaken  in 
their  views,  and  more  frequently  pre¬ 
judice  than  benefit  themfelves  thereby. 

By  obfervation  we  are  taught  that  thofe 

$ 
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who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a  lofs  of 
blood,  provided  it  be  not  fo  profufe  as 
too  much  to  weaken  the  body,  will  the 
fooner  be  again  liable  to  an  overfull- 
nefs,  though  their  habit  of  body  will 
become  confiderably  more  relaxed.  Wo¬ 
men  by  the  laws  of  nature  fuffer  a  monthly 
evacuation  of  blood,  and  monthly  are 
they  again  filled  and  difpofed  for  the  dif- 
charge.  Men  who  have  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  repeated  blood-lettings 
about  the  ufual  time,  will  labour  under 
nearly  the  fame  complaints  as  women 
from  obftrudted  menfes,  till  at  length 
their  natural  robuftnefs  will  degenerate 
into  female  delicacy.  Hence  as  cuftom 
may  be  compared  to  a  fecond  nature, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  continue  the 
.evacuation  till  they  may  confiderably 

weaken 
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weaken  and  impair  the  conflitution, 
and  render  themfelves  obnoxious  to 
many  and  various  difeafes.  However, 
if  there  fhould  appear  to  be  real  caufes 
for  the  evacuation,  it  muft  be  complied 
with,  although  it  were  certainly  better 
not  to  repeat  it  upon  every  trifling  oc- 
cafion. 

•* 

From  what  has  been  above  premifed 
as  to  the  effedls  of  blood-letting,  it  will 
be  plain  what  are  the  intentions  of  cure 

it  will  anfwer,  and  under  what  circum« 
(lances  its  ufe  can  be  required.  We 
proceed  to  the  dodlrine  of  a  plethora 
and  inflammation,  thofe  morbid  affec¬ 
tions  in  which  it  is  moil  immediately 
ufeful. 

i 
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PLETHORA. 


ROM  a  view  of  the  general  effe&s 


of  blood-letting,  we  are  led  to  the 
particular  indications  in  which  it  can  be 
required  ;  and  thefe  it  will  appear  can 

be  only  twofold,  as  firft  in  the  difeafes 

\ 

from  a  true  plethora  where  the  veflels 
are  overfilled  with  a  thick  denfe  blood  ^ 
or  fecondly,  in  thofe  affections  where 
the  impetus  of  the  circulation  is  beyond 
due  bounds  excited,  as  is  for  the  mod 
part  the  cafe  in  the  acute  fever  and  other 
inflammatory  complaints. 
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§.  32.  A  plethora  has  been  fuppofed 
to  confifr  in  a  preternatural  fullnefs  and 
diftention  of  the  fanguineous  veffels, 
from  fo  great  and  encreafed  a  quantity 
of  blood  as  will  not  differ  the  machine 
to  bear  thofe  changes  and  accidents  in¬ 
evitable  to  life,  without  inducing  dif- 
eafes,  and  thofe  of  the  mod  acute  and 
dangerous  kinds, 

§.33.  This  affediion,  which  con- 
fidered  in  itfelf  is  a  manifeft  proof  of 
a  good  conftitution,  generally  happens 
to  thofe  whofe  circulating  powers,  vef- 
fds  and  vifcera  are  found  and  ftrong, 
and  their  fundtions  performed  with  vi¬ 
gour  *,  efpecially  if  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  nutritious  aliments  fhould  have 
been  indulged  in  than  fuffices  for  the 
nourifhment  of  the  body  and  the  pre¬ 
fer  vation 
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fervation  of  life  •,  or  it  may  happen 
from  a  fuppreffion  of  a  natural,  or  a 
neglect  of  an  accuftomed  artificial  eva¬ 
cuation  of  blood  ;  fince  by  obfervation 
we  are  taught,  that  cuftom  is  a  fecond 
nature,  and  that  thofe  who  have  been 
habituated  to  a  difcharge  of  blood  about 
the  ufual  time,  will  labour  under  all  the 
fymptoms  of  too  great  a  fullnefs. 

§.  34.  It  has  been  believed  that  the 
phenomena  in  plethoric  cafes  arife  from 
too  great  and  encreafed  a  quantity  of 
the  blood  and  juices  in  general;  but 
from  a  more  minute  enquiry  it  will  per¬ 
haps  appear  that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe, 
fince  from  the  aliments  the  food  and 
drink,  the  lofs  of  humours  would  be 
almofl:  immediately  repaired,  and  the 

veffels 
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veffels  repleted  and  diftended  as  much 
as  before ;  confequently  a  new  blood¬ 
letting  muft  be  again  required,  which 
k  would  be  neceffary  to  repeat  as  often 
as  an  encrcafed  quantity  of  aliments 
fhould  be  received  into  the  body. 

§.  35.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  phenomena  in  plethoric  cafes  are 
the  confequents  of  the  fibrous  craffa- 
mentum,  or  thicker  parts  of  the  blood 
abounding  in  an  over-proportion  to  the 
ferous  or  thinner.  From  an  excefs  in 
the  quantity  of  the  fibrous  parts,  the 
blood  becoming  too  thick  and  denfe, 
can  with  difficulty  be  circulated  through 
the  fmaller  and  minute  veffels,  or  pro¬ 
pelled  from  the  extremities  of  the  ar¬ 
terial  into  the  venous  fyftem  ;  whence  a 
•  ■  *  f  \  diftention 
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diftentlon  and  dilatation  of  the  arteries, 
an  impediment  to  the  free,  eafy,  and 
ready  circulation  of  the  blood,  an  en- 
creafed  refiftance  to  the  force  and  action 
of  the  heart,  ruptures  of  the  veflels, 
efpecially  in  thofe  parts  where  they  are 
mo  ft  fine  and  tender,  as  in  the  brains 
and  lungs,  obftructions,  compreflions, 
haemorrhages,  vertigo’s,  apoplexies,  and 
even  death  itfelf. 

§.  3 6.  It  will  appear  ftill  more  ma* 
nifeft  that  the  above  is  the  moft  pal¬ 
pable  conjecture,  if  we  attend  to  the 
circumftances  previous  to  this  affection, 
and  remark  the  conftitutions  moft  ob¬ 
noxious  to  it.  It  has  ever  been  ob~ 
ferved,  that  the  moft  healthy  and  re¬ 
buff  are  the  moft  liable  to  difeafes  from 
.  \ 
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a  plethora;  as  here  from  the  firong 
and  vigorous  circulation  and  adtion  of 
the  folids  upon  the  fluids,  the  blood 
will  be  thickened,  and  the  craflamen- 
tum  will  greatly  abound.  (§.  18.)  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  weak  and  infirm, 
from  the  languid  circulation,  and  de¬ 
bilitated  adtion  of  the  folids  upon  the 

r  * 

fluids,  the  juices  will  not  be  duely  ela¬ 
borated,  or  worked  up  to  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  denfity,  the  thinner  parts  will, 
bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the 
thicker;  and  though  the  veflfels  may  be 
fufficiently  full  and  diftended  with  this; 
thin  and  watery  blood,  yet  it  never; 
happens  that  the  difeafes  from  a  real 
plethora  are  induced,  or  are  their  maJ 
ladies  to  be  relieved  by  blood  letting. 
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§.  37-  ihould  feem  then  that  the 
Symptoms  in  a  plethora  will  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  an  encreafed  quantity,  as 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fluids ;  a  denfe 
rich  blood  will  always  predifpofe  to  ple¬ 
thoric  affections,  whilft  a  thin  and  wa¬ 
tery  Hate  of  the  juices  will  be  productive 
of  difeafes  of  a  very  different  and  op¬ 
posite  kind.  We  may  hence  readily 
underftand  why  other,  though  more 

»  (  <•  •  jr  y 

plentiful,  evacuations  cannot  always  Sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  blood-letting  y  why 
too  great  a  lofs  of  blood,  or  rather  of 
its  craffamentum,  fo  much  thins  and 
attenuates  the  remaining  mafs,  and 
diminifhes  the  heat  and  ftrength  of 
the  body ;  and  why  an  evacuation 
of  blood  becomes  fo  prompt  and 
fpeedy  a  remedy  in  mo  ft  difeafes  which 

F  2  owe 
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owe  their  origin  to  a  true  plethora, 
while  on  the  contrary  in  a  cacochymia, 
leucophlegmatia,  or  where  the  vefiels 
are  filled  and  diftended  with  crude  and 
watery  juices,  it  becomes  not  only  ufe- 
lefs  but  very  injurious. 

•>  •;  ' 

§.38.  The  cure  of  a  plethora  will 
be  obvious  from  its  caufes  and  effedls 

-• 

* 

for  fince  too  denfe  and  rich  a  flate  of 
the  blood  will  prove  the  occafion  of  the 
feveral  fymptoms  in  plethoric  cafes, 
whatfoever  can  thin  and  attenuate  the 
mafs  of  fluids  and  relax  the  folids,  muft 
prove  beneficial :  hence  the  belt  and 
quickefl:  relief  will  enfue  from  a  copious 
blood-letting,  which  almofi:  immedn 
ately  relieves  and  removes  the  caufe 
By  this  evacuation  a  confiderable  por- 

tior 
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tion  of  the  denfe  craffamentum  being 
drawn  off,  the  remainder  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  thin  and  ferous *,  (§.  25.) 
the  adion  of  the  veflels  and  circulation 
through  the  body  will  become  regular 
and  equable,  by  which  means  its  feveral 
functions  will  be  duely  and  properly 
performed,  and  health  again  reftored. 

§.  39.  After  blood-letting  likewife 
the  feveral  fecretions  and  excretions,  as 
of  blood,  urine,  fweat,  and  the  like, 
will  fucceed  better  and  more  freely  in 
the  plethoric  than  before  j  as  from  too 
denfe  a  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  fecreting  and  exhaling  ar¬ 
teries  will  be  obflrudted  and  compreffed, 
and  their  feveral  fecretions  retarded ; 
but  by  depleting  the  veffels,  the  circu¬ 
lation  will  be  promoted,  the  blood  will 

F  3  become 
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become  more  fluid  and  attenuated,  and 
more  freely  and  largely  circulated  thro* 
and  about  the  different  emundtories,  to 
fuffer  a  fecretion.  Hence  in  the  men- 
ftrual  fuppreflions  of  plethoric  women, 
by  opening  a  vein  the  evacuation  has 
foon  after  fpontaneoufly  returned  ;  and 
hence  in  the  inflammatory  fever,  a  co¬ 
pious  fweat,  not  to  be  before  excited, 
readily  breaks  out. 

§.  40,  The  volatile  alcaline  falts  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  poflfefled  of  a  pro¬ 
perty  of  diflolving  the  craffamentum 
blood  ^  for  which  reafon,  after 
phlebotomy  they  may  be  of  fervice  in 
plethoric  cafes.  Lenient  purgatives, 
the  neutral  falts,  and  plenty  of  warm 
diluting  liquors  may  likewife  have  their 

ad van- 


advantage.  We  may  afterwards  pre¬ 
vent  a  future  plethora  by  a  fpare  and 
moderate  diet,  exercife  of  body,  and 
a  proper  regulation  of  the  non-naturals; 
and  fhould  gradually  omit  the  ufe  of 
accuftomed  artificial  evacuations,  that 
at  length  they  may  without  danger  be 
entirely  left  off,  and  the  body  continued 
in  a  found  and  healthy  ftate  without 
their  ufe. 
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INFLAMMATION. 

.  ♦ 

§.  41.  TT  7  E  proceed  to  the  do&rine 

»  V  of  inflammation,  than 

* 

which  there  is  perhaps  none  of  more 
avail  to  the  pra&ice  of  phyfick,  or  with 
which  the  phyfician  ought  to  be  better 
acquainted,  as  it  comprehends  the  the¬ 
ory  and  general  method  of  treatment  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  acute  febrile  dif- 
cafes,  fuch  as  pleurify,  phrenfy,  perip- 
neumony,  quinfey,  and  the  like  :  thefe, 
as  being  owing  to  the  fame  general 
caufes,  will  require  nearly  the  fame 
cure;  fome  little  regard  being  at  the 

•  fame 
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fame  time  bad  to  the  part  affedted,  its 
fundlions  and  ufes.  The  dodlrine  of  in¬ 
flammation  then,  when  explained  and 
underftood,  will  readily  lead  us  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  nature,  caufes, 
and  cure  of  the  inflammatory  complaints 
of  every  kind  fo  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  pradtice. 

§.  42.  An  inflammation,  phlegmone, 
or  phlogofis,  fo  called  from  fire  or  heat, 
a  principal  and  conftant  fymptom,  may 
be  defined  a  refplendent  tumour  of  a  red 
colour,  hardly  yielding  to  the  preflure  of 
the  finger,  attended  with  an  acute  pungent 
throbbing  pain,  great  heat  and  pulfation, 
and  for  the  mo  ft  part  with  a  hard  tenfe 
pulfe,  an  encreafed  circulation,  a  fever  and 
its  fymptoms,  fuch  as  thirft,  heat,  watch¬ 
ings,  weaknefs,  anxiety,  and  the  like. 

’  §•  43* 


§.  43-  &  may  attack  any  parts  of 
the  body,  either  the  externa!  or  internal 
but  perhaps  the  cellular  membranes  are 
the  moil  common  and  frequent,  or  in¬ 
deed  the  only  feat  of  the  difeafe,  though 
the  caufe  may  be  infixed  in  an  adjacent 
tendinous  or  membranous  expanfion. 

§.  44.  A  variety  of  opinions  have 
prevailed,  and  authors  have  confiderably 
varied  from  each  other  as  to  the  prox¬ 
imate  caufes  of  inflammation.  Boer- 
haave  has  fuppofed  that  it  proceeds  from 
a  ftagnation  of  the  red  arterial  blood 
©bftru&ing  the  minute  canals,  and  more 
firmly  impa&ed  by  the  p  refill  re  and  at¬ 
trition  of  the  remaining  mafs,  agitated 
by  a  concomitant  fever  *.  Dr»  Whytt 


*  Aphonfm,  371. 
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gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  an  inflam- 
mation  is  not  owing  to  an  encreafed 
force  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con- 
fequent  upon  an  obftrudlion,  as  feme 
authors  of  great  name  have  imagined, 
but  to  an  encreafed  ofcillatory  motion 
in  the  fmall  veffels ;  whether  this  arifes 
from  fome  obftrudting  matter  diff raft¬ 
ing  their  fibres,  or  acrid  matter  irritat¬ 
ing  them.  An  obftrudtion  without  an 
irritation  in  the  obftrudted  part,  never 
occafions  an  inflammation  *,  but  the  ir- 
ritation  of  any  fenfible  part  with  a  iharp 
inftrument  or  acrid  matter,  never  fails 
to  produce  this  effedt,  although  there  be 
no  preceding  obftrudtion  or  increafe  of 
the  heart’s  force  *.  Dr.  Haller  has 

*  Whytt’s  Phyfiological  EfTays, 
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hinted,  that  it  appears  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  in¬ 
flammations  are  not  owing  to  blood 
impacted  in  the  vefifels,  but  to  its  ex- 
fudation  into  the  circumjacent  cellular 
membranes  *,  hence  fuppofes  that  the 
caufe  of  inflammation  is  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  obftruCtion,  whether  it  may 
happen  from  a  ftimulus,  or,  as  perhaps 
may  be  the  cafe,  the  nature  of  this  af¬ 
fection  fhould  not  as  yet  have  been  fuf- 

ficiently  afcertained  *. 

§.  4 5.  With  refpeCt  to  thefe  hypo- 
thefes,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  remark 
what  in  each  appears  moft  palpable,  and 
how  far  they  are  liable  to  objection. 

*  Haller.  Element.  Phyfiologiae,  tom  I.  pag. 

115,  11 6. 
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The  Boerhaavian  dodlrine  of  obftruc- 
tion,  though  it  has  been  adopted  for 
near  forty  years  by  the  greater  part  of 
phyflcians  throughout  Europe,  appears 
by  no  means  fufficient  to  account  for 
the  federal  phenomena  of  inflammation. / 
It  certainly  is  elegant,  but  devoid  of 
a  real  foundation  •,  nay,  fhould  it  even 
be  granted  to  exifl:,  will  not  fuffice  to 
explain  the  effedts  which  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  it,  as  the  confequents  of  in¬ 
flammation  have  in  this  cafe  been  always 
miftaken  for  the  caufe.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  by  the  advocates  for  this  doc¬ 
trine,  that  an  inflammation  depended 
upon  an  obftrudlion  of  the  fmaller  fe~ 
rous  arteries  from  the  red  globules  of 
blood  palling  into,  and  being  detained 
there  :  this  they  call  an  obftrudtion  from 


an 
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an  error  loci.  Thefe  veflfelsi  which 
they  believed  were  conical,  and  in  a  na¬ 
tural  ftate  conveyed  the  ferous  and 
thinner  particles  of  the  fluids  only, 
might  from  different  caufes  fo  far  fuf- 
fer  a  diftradion  at  their  origin,  as  to 
admit  the  red  globules  of  blood  into 
their  dilated  orifices  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  would  oppofe  a  refiftance  to  their 
progrefs  as  they  were  propelled  forwards, 
and  ftill  more  as  they  advanced  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  vefiels ;  whilft 
the  blood  circulating  in  the  adjacent 
arteries,  being  by  the  adion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  continually  urged  for¬ 
wards  upon  the  obftruding  particles, 
they  by  thefe  means  become  ftill  more 
firmly  impaded  in  the  ftraitened  paflage. 

And  hence  they  would  account  for  the 
i  caufe 
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caufe  and  figns  of  inflammation.  The 
minute,  pellucid,  and  fcarce  vifibie  ar¬ 
teries  becoming  obftru&ed,  are  by  the 
diftending  blood  enlarged  and  rendered 
vifibie,  and  give  rife  to  the  red  tu¬ 
mour.  The  veflels  ovet'diftended  and 
nearly  burfl:,  will  be  the  occafion  of 
the  pungent  pain  ;  and  from  the  irritat¬ 
ed  fibres  and  quickened  circulation  thro9 
the  pervious  veflels,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  frequent,  a  fever  comes  on,  with 
thirft,  heat,  weaknefs,  watchings,  and 

and  the  like.  And  unlefs  the  obflrudf- 
ing  matter  fhould  be  repelled  from  the 
minute  ferous  into  the  fanguineous  ar¬ 
teries,  or  be  feparated  into  fmaller  mo¬ 
lecule;  fo  that  they  might  pafs  thro9 
the  extremities  of  the  veflels,  the  over- 
diftended  canals  would  at  length  ne- 
eeflarily  burfl,  as  there  could  other- 

wife 
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wife  be  no  exit  to  the  obftruding  glo¬ 
bules. 

As  they  believed  that  a  red  globule 
was  compofed  of  fix  ferous  united,  and 
a  ferous  globule  of  fix  lymphatic,  fo 
they  have  further  fuppofed  that  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  ferous  vefieis  arife 
from  the  minute  fanguineous,  other 
finer  vefieis  were  branching  off  from 
the  ferous,  neither  was  there  yet  a 
flop  to  the  progrefiion,  or  was  the 
ultimate  clafs  of  vefieis  known. 

And  hence  they  have  ftill  further 
imagined,  that  new  errores  loci,  and 
inflammations  which  would  not  appear 
of  a  red,  but  of  a  yellow  colour,  might 
arife  as  often  as  the  yellow  fluid  of 
the  ferous  arteries  was  impelled  into 

the 
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the  pellucid  lymphatic  veflels  and  de¬ 
tained  there;  whence  eryfipelatous  in¬ 
flammations  and  various  other  affe&ions. 

It  remains  that  we  examine  how  far 
the  above  elegant  and  fpecious  theory 
will  be  found  true. 

That  there  are  veflels  which  naturally 
do  not  appear  to  circulate  the  red  blood, 
no  one  can  deny  ;  for  of  this  the  fabric  of 
the  eye  alone  affords  fufficient  proof :  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  can  become 
obftruded  from  an  error  loci,  fince  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  principal  argument  on  which 
this  theory  is  founded  is  deftitute  of  a 
true  foundation  :  for  as  Dr.  Haller  has 
obferved,  although  thefe  veflels  which 
are  naturally  pellucid  and  indifcernible, 
when  inje&ed  with  a  tinged  liquid,  or 

G  over 
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over  diftended  with  blood,,  will  appear 
red  and  become  confpicuous,  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  proof  that  they  were  be¬ 
fore  impervious  to  the  red  globules,  or 
that  they  are  of  a  different  kind  to  the 

red  fanguineous ;  finee  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked  by  feveral  ingenious  phyfiolo- 
gifts,  that  the  minute  veffels-  will  ap¬ 
pear  pellucid,  even  though  they  may 
contain  the  red  blood,  as  the  globules 
will  appear  pale  when  folitary  in  a  veffel 
pervious  to  one  feries  only  *. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  blood  in 
inflammatory  cafes  is  impacted  in  the 
veffels  only,  but  circumfufed  into  the 
adjacent  cellular  cavities ;  fince  if  we 
examine  the  rednefs  of  an  inflamed  finger 

*  Halleri  Elementa ■  Phyfiologia;,  Pag.  115. 
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or  membrane,  the  vefTels  do  not  appear  in 
fuch  wife  interfperfed  about  the  part  that 
colourlefs  fpaces  intercede  between  them, 
as  is  the  cafe  in  the  eye  when  irritated  ^ 
on  the  contrary,  a  part  inflamed  is 
equably  and  entirely  reddened.  Befides, 
it  is  repugnant  to  obfervation,  that  an 
inflammation  fhould  fucceed  to  an  ob~ 
ftruftion  :  an  obftruCtion  in  a  veflel  is 
a  good  deal  analogous  to  a  ligature, 
which  would  impede  the  free  pafiage  of 
the  fluids.  But  neither  obftru&ion  or 
a  ligature  have  of  themfelves  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  inflammation.  When  the 
larger  arteries  have  been  tied,  the  um¬ 
bilical  in  the  new-born  foetus,  or  the 
carotid,  or  any  other  trunk  in  the  living 
animal,  no  inflammation  has  enfued  j 
after  a  few  pulfauons  and  a  tumour  fud- 
denly  coming  on,  the  blood  dilates  and 

G 1  circu-t 
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circulates  through  the  collateral  branches 
of  the  artery,  and  the  empty  trunk  it- 
felf  collapfes,  and  its  Tides  concrete. 
In  the  fmall  and  pellucid  vefiels,  in 
which  by  the  microfcope  we  can  detedt 

what  is  pafiing,  Dr.  Haller  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  a  ligature  applied  has  an 
effedt  quite  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion  •  ;  for  the  obftrudted  canals  are 
fo  far  from  being  diftended,  that  the 
blood  avoids  the  ligature  and  the  im¬ 
pervious  branch,  and  betakes  itfelf  into 
the  communicating  arteries,  till  that 
which  has  been  tied  is  left  entirely 
empty.  Fie  has  likewife  had  frequent: 
occafion  to  obferve  that  obftrudtions  have : 

j 

been  formed  in  the  fmall  vefiels  of  the  liv-  •, 

f 

*  Second  Memoire  fur  le  Mouvement  da  Sang 

*  9 

Exp.  54,  93. 
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ing  animal,  which  were  not  productive 
of  any  ill  effects. 

We  may  add,  that  as  the  cellular 
membranes  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  feat  of  inflammation,  it  will 
fcarcely  feem  probable  that  the  veflels 
interfperfed  in  thefe  fine  thin  membranes 
can  fuffer  fo  great  a  dilatation,  or  receive 
into  their  cavities  fuch  a  quantity  of 
blood  as  would  be  requifite  to  confti- 
tute  the  inflammatory  tumor;  and  as 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  motion  of 
the  blood  through  the  minute  veflels 
is  extremely  languid,  and  in  a  good 
meafure  depends  upon  the  little  -  of- 
cillatory  contractions  of  the  veflels 
themfelves  *,  the  effects  which  Baer- 

*  Whytt’s  Phyfiological  EfTays; 
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liaave  has  afTigned  as  confequent  upon 
the  circulating  blood  urged  forwards 
with  force  upon  the  obftrudled  veflcls, 
muft  of  courfe  be  void,  and  without 
foundation  :  his  whole  dodtrine  likewife 
of  inflammation,  as  founded  upon  ob« 
ftrudtion,  muft  be  deficient  *,  as  there 
muft  have  been  a  caufe  for  the  inflam¬ 
matory  obftrudtion,  and  this  can  only 
happen  from  irritation  :  granting  then 
that  obftrudtion  might  occafion  an  in¬ 
flammation,  it  muft  have  been  the  caufe 
of  the  obftrudtion,  viz.  the  irritation 
that  would  have  been  productive  of 

*  i 

the  inflammation,  and  the  obftrudtion 
would  only  have  been  a  confequence, 
but  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe* 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Whytt’s  theory  of  inflammation 
is  much  more  fatisfaCtory  than  the  Bo- 
erhaavian  ;  and  he  is  moft  certainly  right 
when  he  attributes  to  an  encreafed  ofcil- 
latory  motion  of  the  fmaller  veflels, 
excited  by  a  ftimulus  or  irritation,  the 
caufe  of  inflammation ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted,  (or  indeed,  from  what  has  been 
above  obferved  as  to  the  doCtrine  of  ob- 
ftruction,  it  will  rather  appear  impro¬ 
bable)  whether  the  eflfe&s  he  has  aflign- 
ed  will  be  found  fuflicient,  whenhefup- 
pofes  that  in  confequence  of  the  en¬ 
creafed  contractions  of  the  veflfels,  the 
part  will  be  inflated,  and  globules  of 
red  blood  forced  into  the  ferous  veflels, 
i.  e.  an  inflammation  muft  be  produce^ 

Will  it  not  appear  much  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that,  agreeable  to  Haller’s  ob- 

G  4  fern- 
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fervations,  an  effufion  of  blood  into 
the  dellular  membranes  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  arteries,  which  exhale  in¬ 
to  their  cavities,  will  be  brought  on  by 
the  unufual  irritation  ;  and  this  of  all 
other  hypothecs  hitherto  advanced, 
fhould  feem  to  be  the  lead:  liable  to 
exception,  as  it  beft  accounts  for  the 
feveral  appearances  in  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes. 

From  the  dilatation  of  the  vefiels,  and 

- 

repletion  and  difteniion  of  the  cellular  fol¬ 
licles,  thetenfe,  refpiendent,  red  tumour, 
even  Boerhaave  himfelf,  and  his  commen¬ 
tator  Van  Swieten,  are  obliged  to  allow 
that  the  red  blood  palling  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  membranes,  is  a  caufe  of  the  tu¬ 
mour  in  even  confiderable  inflamma¬ 
tion, 
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\  r 

tion,  as  the  parts  could  not  be  fo  greatly 
enlarged  from  an  obdru&ion  and  dif- 
tenfion  of  the  vefifels  only  *.  The  acute 
pungent  pain  will  depend  upon  the  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  nervous  fibrillas,  and  the 
diftenfion,  compreflion,  and  dilatation 
of  the  veflels.  The  pulfation  will  be 
owing  to  the  flronger  encreafed  and 

quickened  contraction  of  the  veflels,  and 
the  burning  heat  to  this  and  the  con- 
fequent  accelerated  motion  and  fribtion 
of  the  fluids  ;  the  tenfe  pulfe,  quickened 
and  dronger  circulation,  and  the  like, 
to  the  increafed  irritability  of  the  heart 
and  vafcular  fydem,  and  the  nervous 
influence  too  much  determined  to  the 
circulating  powers, 

*  Comment,  in  Aphorifitn.  3 Sz. 
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§.  4 6.  It  fhould  appear  then  that  no 
inflammation  can  fubfiA  without  a  pre¬ 
ceding  or  concomitant  irritation,  which 
alone  will  always  prove  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  it ;  as  a  thorn  lodged  in  the  Anger, 
or  a  little  acrid  matter  collected  below 
the  nail,  will  frequently  bring  on  a  vi¬ 
olent  inflammation,  extending  even  to 
the  (boulder:  By  the  unufual  ftimulus 
the  ofcillatory  contraftions  of  thefmaller 
veflels  muft  neceflfarily  be  augmented 
and  excited,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
fluids  in  a  given  time  muft  circulate 
through  them  :  hen£e  from  the  ftronger 
and  more  frequently  repeated  contrac¬ 
tions,  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the  irri¬ 
tated  veflels  will  be  greatly  increafed, 
the  veflels  themfelves  dilated  and  dif- 
tended,  and  thofe  whofe  orifices  open 
into  the  cells  of  the  adipofe  or  follicular 
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membranes,  and  naturally  exhale  a  thin 
fluid  only,  will  now  fuffer  the  red  blood 
to  pals  or  exfude  through  their  extre¬ 
mities  into  the  cellular  cavities.  That 

this  has  been  the  cafe  is  evinced  from 
obfervation  and  ccvtottvkz,  as  Dr.  Haller, 
indifferent  inflammatory  affe&ions  which 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
after  the  deceafe  of  the  patient,  has 
found  that  the  blood  has  been  extrava- 
fated  into  the  cellular  membranes  *. 

§.  47.  An  encreafed  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  larger  veflels  does  not  then  feern 
neceflary  to  conftitute  an  inflammation, 
yet  it  is  moft  frequently  the  confequence 
of  it;  for  as  often  as  the  inflammation 
is  any  thing  confiderable,  or  the  parr. 


*  OpufcuL  Patho’ogica  Obf. 
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inflamed  very  fenfible,  the  whole  nervous 
fyflem  will  be  fb  affeCted  by  the  pain  as 
to  render  the  heart  and  larger  arteries 
more  irritable,  and  their  contractions 
more  frequent  and  ftrong,  whence  an 
encreafed  circulation  and  fever. 

§.  48.  The  caufes  of  inflammation 
may  be  various  according  as  the  difeafe 
fhould  be  of  the  external  or  internal 
kind.  Any  thing  which  is  capable  of 
producing  an  irritation,  and  exciting  the 
contractile  powers  of  the  veffels,  may 
give  occafion  to  an  afFeCtion  of  this 
kind  ;  hence  frictions,  burns,  a  foreign 
fubftance  lodged  in  the  flefh,  Simulat¬ 
ing,  irritating  applications,  and  the  like, 
may  readily  be  productive  of  thefe 
complaints.  But  as  thefe  cannot  often 

fubfift 
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fubfift  in  the  internal  parts  and  vifcera 
of  the  body,  but  are  principally  con- 

r  %  1 

fined  to  the  external  or  extreme  parts, 
we  mu  ft  have  recourfe  to  fome  other 
principle  to  explain  the  caufes  of  our 
internal,  inflammatory,  and  other  acute 
febrile  difeafes.  Thefe  then  for  the  moft 
part  will  derive  their  origin  from  cold : 
our  patients  themfelves  generally  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  have  been  expofed  to  cold, 
and  blame  this  as  the  primary  caufe  of 
their  difeafe. 

§.  49.  The  excretion  by  the  fldn,  or 
infenfible  perfpiration,  is  the  lalt  and 
moft  elaborate  action  of  animal  digef- 
tion,  and  frees  the  body  from  what  is 
confequently  the  moft  fubtile,  acrimo¬ 
nious,  and  putrefcent  of  the  animal  hu¬ 
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moms.  It  is  of  the  highefh  concern  to 
the  life  and  well-being  of  the  animal 
machine ;  and  though  it  may  be  ex^- 
creted,  fometimes  in  a  greater,  fome- 
times  in  a  lefler  quantity,  as  influenced 
by  various  caufes,  yet  it  can  never  long 
be  partially  fupprefled,  much  lefs  en¬ 
tirely  obilriufled,  without  the  greatefl:  de¬ 
triment  to  health,  and  exciting  various 
diforders  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  fuch 
as  catarrhs,  rheumatifms,  fevers,  in¬ 
flammations,  and  innumerable  other 
complaints ;  as  from  the  ftimulating  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  excrement!  tious  humours, 
the  circulating  powers  will  be  varioufly 
clifturbed  and  aflfeded,  and  the  vefiels 
excited  to  ftronger  and  more  frequently 
repeated  contra&ions.  It  fhould  feem 
then  that  the  inflammations  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  will  depend  upon  the  irri¬ 
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lacion  and  confequent  encreafed  and 
quickened  contra&ions  of  the  vefiels, 
from  a  retention  of  the  acrimonious  per- 
fpirable  particles,  determined  to  and  in¬ 
fixed  in  fome  particular  vifcus  or  mem¬ 
branous  part.  Thus  much  however  we 
may  venture  to  afTert,  that  though  we 
may  not  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  fecret  operations  of  nature  in  the 
formation  of  difeafes,  if  we  attend  to 
experience  and  obfervation,  we  fhail  find 
that  our  inflammatory  complaints  are 
originally  owing  to  cold  *,  and  from  this 
principle,  and  this  only,  confidered  as 
the  primary  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  can 
the  feveral  phenomena  preceding  and 
concomitant  to  internal  inflammation  be 
explained  and  underftood* 

§•  50. 
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§.50.  An  inflammatory  tumor  cannbt 
long  continue  in  its  ftateof  inflammation, 
but  muft  within  a  few  days  be  terminated 
either  by  refolution,  fuppuration,  or 
gangrene.  Boerhaave  and  his  followers 
have  fuppbfed  that  it  may  fometimes  be 
fucceeded  by  fchirrus  *,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  fchirrus  is  ever  the 
confequence  of  inflammation,  perhaps 
experience  Hvill  not  warrant  it. 

/ 

§.51.  An  inflammation  is  refolved 
when  the  irritating  caufe  being  expelled 
or  fubdued,  the  encreafed  flow  of  hu¬ 
mours  ceafes,  the  eflufed  fluids  are  ab- 
forbed,  the  diftended  veffels  relaxed,  and 
the  circulation  through  the  part  becomes 
regular  and  equable  as  before. 


§•  52* 
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§.  52.  An  inflammation  terminates 
by  fuppuration,  when  from  an  encreafe 
of  the  fymptoms  the  abforption  of  the 
eflfufed  fluid  is  impeded,  which  by  its 
ftagnation  will  be  changed  from  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate,  and,  together  with  the  cells 
and  their  contents,  will  be  diflolved  and 
converted  into  an  homogeneous  humour, 
known  by  the  name  of  pus. 

, 

i  ,  t 

§.  53.  An  inflammation  is  fucceeded 
by  gangrene  when  the  mafs  of  fluids  in 
general  are  tainted  with  a  putrefcent 
acrimony,  or  the  affedted  part  itfelf, 
fuch  as  the  inteftines,  or  the  like,  from 
their  peculiar  nature  prone  to  putrefac¬ 
tion.  The  irritability  of  the  folids  in 
general  will  under  thefe  circumftances 
be  almoft  immediately  deftroyed,  the 
circulation  through  the  part  affedted  will 

H  .  ceafe. 
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ceafe,  the  effufed  liquors  putrefy,  the 
red  colour  is  changed  to  a  livid  or 
blackifh  hue  the  pain,  heat,  and  pul- 
fation  are  abated ;  the  pulfe  becomes 
weak,  languid,  and  lcarce  perceptible, 
till  at  length  the  circulating  powers  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  able  to  propel  the  hu¬ 
mours,  inevitable  death  mull  clofe  the 
fcene. 


§.  54.  From  what  has  been  obferved 
of  the  feveral  events  of  inflammation, 
we  fliall  readily  determine  which  of 
them  is  the  moil  eligible  and  to  be 
wifhed  for  1  and  that  its  refolution, 
efpecially  when  it  happens  to  an  inter¬ 
nal  part,  is  by  all  means  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed,  as  being  the  fafefl:,  and  attended 
with  leaft:  trouble,  danger,  and  dif- 
-  ficulty. 


§•  55* 
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§.  55*  That  we  may  procure  a  refoitf- 
tion  of  inflammation,  our  attempt  fliould 
be  directed  to  reduce  to  proper  bounds 
the  febrile  impetus,  to  remove  and  ener- 
vate  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  allay 
the  encreafed  ofcillatory  contractions  of 
the  vefiels. 

§.  56.  Every  fever  is  its  own  cure, 
all  that  art  can  do  is  properly  to  regu¬ 
late  the  febrile  impetus,  and  provide 
for  the  relief  of  the  fymptoms :  as  an 
inflammation  is  a  partial  fever,  we  flhall 
find  that  when  the  caufe  is  removed, 
the  powers  of  nature  rightly  moderated 
will  fuffice  for  its  own  cure  :  but  as  in 
general  the  patient  is  plethoric,  and  the 
aClions  of  the  vefiels  and  impetus  of  the 
circulation  are  greatly  encreafed  in  all 
difeafes  of  this  kind ;  and  as  by  thefe 

H  2  means 
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means,  from  the  too  rapid  motion  of 
the  fluids  and  diftention  of  the  veffels, 
the  regular  fecretions  and  excretions  can¬ 
not  be  given  off,  nor  the  extravafated 
fluids  abforbed,  it  will  be  found  an  af¬ 
fair  of  the  higheft  importance  to  reduce 
to  proper  bounds  the  circulating  powers 
by  plentiful  and  repeated  blood-lettings, 
and  other  evacuations.  And  as  the  moft 
healthy  and  robuft,  whofe  fluids  are  denfe 
and  fizey,  and  folids  flrong  and  elaflic, 
are  the  moft  liable  to  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes ;  blood-letting  will  certainly  be 
the  firft  intention  for  the  relief  of  thofe 

fymptoms  that  depend  upon  a  circula¬ 
tion  too  much  excited,  and  a  contra&ile 
ftate  of  the  vefiels  too  much  encreafed  : 
by  this  evacuation  the  quantity  of  the  ar¬ 
terial  blood  being  diminifhed,  the  veffels 

-  * 
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will  become  lefs  diftended,  at  the  fame 
time  arerelaxed  and  their  action  weakened, 
the  blood  itfelf will  be  lefscompreffed  and 
more  thinned,  and  its  denfity  and  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefis  refolved ;  the  fever  will 
be  abated,  the  impetus  of  the  circulation 
diminifhed,  and  the  powers  of  life  and 
nature  weakened  and  rendered  lefs  ac¬ 
tive  :  hence  neceffarily  as  the  circulation 
becomes  more  moderate  and  regular, 
an  abforption  will  be  more  readily  made 
by  the  depleted  and  lefs  contracted 
vefTels,  and  both  the  general  and  par¬ 
tial  fever  wilf  greatly  abate.  As  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn,  it 
depends  principally  upon  the  ftrength 
and  conflitution  of  the  patient  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  difeafe;  but  if  we  attend 
duely  to  the  pulfe  and  circulating  pow¬ 
ers,  we  fhall  not  often  err  •,  whilfl  this 

continues  hard,  tenfe,  and  full,  we  may 
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evacuate  to  advantage ;  but  if  foft,  weak, 
or  low,  we  muft  defift  from  a  further 
evacuation. 

§.57.  But  though  blood-letting  pro- 
mifes  to  be  fo  immediate  an  afiiftance 

K. 

for  the  relief  of  the  fymptoms  in  in¬ 
cipient  inflammatory  difeafes,  we  may 
obferve  that  it  is  not  fo  in  their  advanced 
Hate,  and  perhaps  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  is  rather  detrimental  than  fer- 
viceable ;  for  the  extravafated  fluids,  by 
their  flagnation,  and  perhaps  by  a  flight 
putrefadtion,  being  altered  from  their 
natural,  and  tending  to  a  purulent  Bate, 
a  refolution  will  not  be  obtained ;  and 
now  it  only  remains  that  by  a  mild  fup. 
puration  the  inflamed  parts  may  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  found,  and  this  event 
of  inflammation,  a  fever,  and  that  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  a  fmart  one  attends,  whole  im¬ 
petus  ought  not  to  be  lefifened,  at  lead 
by  large  and  repeated  bleedings :  but 
even  here,  if  the  fever  fhould  run  too 
high,  with  great  heat,  and  a  pulfe  full  and 
ftrong,  a  moderate  blood-letting  will 
prove  rather  ufeful  than  diflerviceable 
to  promote  the  fuppuration :  in  gene¬ 
ral  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
in  all  inflammatory  cafes  if  the  pulle 
fhould  be  tenfe  and  full,  we  fhall  not 
eafily  err  or  do  mifchief;  but  on  the 
contrary,  greatly  benefit  the  patient  by 
a  moderate  blood-letting. 

§.  58.  Though  a  prudent  and  proper 
ufe  of  the  lancet  appears  to  be  fo  effi¬ 
cacious  and  neceflary  in  the  cure  of  in¬ 
flammatory  difeafes,  we  are  by  no  means 
to  negled  other  affiftances  *,  lenient  pur- 

H  4  gatives 
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gatives  will  frequently  be  found  greatly 
ufeful  ;  fuch  are  infufions  of  fenna  and 
rhubarb,  folutions  of  manna,  the  ca¬ 
thartic  falts,  cremor  tartar,  and  the  like; 
thefe  may  be  a  means  of  fufing  and 
evacuating  the  humours,  and  gently  di¬ 
verting  their  impetus  to  the  inteflines. 
But  of  all  other  remedies,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  antimony  after  blood-letting 
will  claim  the  preference.  By  thefe 
the  primary  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  the  ob- 
ftru&ed  perfpiration  may  be  overcome, 
and  the  excretion  reftored,  which  is  an 
intention  of  confequence  in  the  cure  of 
inflammation. 

§.  59.  As  our  inflammatory  febrile  com¬ 
plaints  are  owing  to  cold,  it  fhould  feem 
that  if  we  could  promote  a  perfpiration, 

and 
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and  excite  a  gentle  diaphorefis,  without 
heating  the  body  or  increafing  the  fever, 
it  muft  be  the  mod  ready  and  rational 
manner  of  relieving  the  patient,  and  ex¬ 
perience  indeed  evinces  the  fuccefs  of  this 
method  of  treatment  *,  but  our  bed  and 

t 

almod  only  remedies  for  this  purpofe 
are  prepared  from  antimony  *,  with  thefe 
we  can  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty 
promote  the  excretion  from  the  feveral 
outlets.  The  emetic  tartar,  which  is 
as  good  as  any  of  the  preparations, 
may  be  given,  from  half  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  with  a  little  of  the  calx  of  an¬ 
timony  to  encreafe  its  bulk,  in  thin 
fyrup,  or  the  like,  at  the  didance  of 
twenty-four  hours  for  two  or  three 
times.  Or  we  may  prepare  a  powder 
from  the  regulus  crocus  or  glafs  of  an¬ 
timony  ; 
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timony  ;  either  of  thefe  in  very  fine 
powder  being  well  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pulverized  nitre,  fhould  be 
injedled  by  a  fpoonful  at  a  time  into  a 
red-hot  crucible;  let  it  be  continued  in 
fufion  for  about  twenty  minutes  after 
the  detonation  ceafes,  when  it  may  be 

-  removed  from  the  fire,  fhould  be  well 

* 

wafhed  with  warm  water  and  finely 

powdered.  It  may  be  given  from  eight 
grains  to  forty.  If  to  half  a  dram  of 
this  powder  we  add  gr.  ij.  of  mercurius 
corallinus,  we  fhall  have  a  medicine  not 
to  be  diflinguilhed  in  fmell,  tafle,  or 
operation  from  the  powder  which  has 
lately  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  cure 
of  fevers,  and  for  which  Dr.  James  has 
procured  his  majefly’s  letters  patent. 
The  pra&ice  of  phyfick  in  fevers  is 

mod 
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mod  certainly  improved  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  reguline  preparations ; 
and  though  Dr.  James  is  by  no  means 
the  firft  who  ufed  and  recommended 
them  as  a  febrifuge,  it  mud  be  owned 
that  their  good  effects  have  been  more 
generally  known,  and  the  medicine  it- 
felf  brought  more  into  edeem  from  the 
good  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  ufe 
of  his  preparation.  And  indeed  it  will 
readily  appear,  that  after  blood-letting 
they  bid  the  faired  of  any  medicine  to 
relieve  in  every  internal  inflammatory 
affedtion  ;  as  by  their  gently  Simulating 
qualities  they  will  promote  the  feveral 
excretions,  puke  once  or  twice,  fre- 
quently  procure  a  dool,  and  almod  al¬ 
ways  excite  a  copious  fweat  without 
heating  the  body  or  encreafing  the  fe¬ 
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ver.  We  fhould  obferve  that  their  ufe 
ought  principally  to  be  confined  to  the 
firft  days  of  the  illnefs,  as  perhaps  after 
the  fourth  day  they  will  be  rather  preju¬ 
dicial  thanufeful;  for  the  retained  perfpir- 
able  particles  being  changed  by  their  re¬ 
mora  in  the  body,  can  only  be  expelled  by 
proper  codlion  and  crifis  5  hence  by  excit¬ 
ing  the  evacuations  by  vomit  and  flool, 
we  fhould  rather  fatigue  and  weaken,  than 
benefit  the  patient,  as  the  morbific  mat¬ 
ter  will  rarely  be  expelled  at  this  ftage  of 
the  difeafe.  Sometimes  indeed  it  may 
happen,  that  at  the  latter  end,  or  after  a 
proper  co&ion  of  the  morbid  fomes, 
if  the  patient  has  flrength  to  bear  the 
operation,  by  promoting  the  feveral 
excretions  it  may  tend  to  bring  on  a 
crifis  and  haflen  the  removal  of  the 
difeafe, 

§.  6®, 
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§.  60.  Diluting  antiphlogiflic  liquors 
fhould  be  plentifully  taken,  fuch  as 
barley-water,  a  decoftion  of  apples,  le¬ 
monade,  watergruel,  thin  weak  whey, 
and  the  like. 

t 

§.  6 1.  The  common  faline  draught 
with  nitre  may  generally  be  given  to  ad¬ 
vantage  *,  but  as  the  pulfe  becomes  lower 

* 

the  nitre  fhould  be  omitted,  and  twelve 
or  fourteen  grains  of  fait  of  hartfhorn 
fubftituted  in  its  room  ;  or  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  difeafe,  if  the  pulfe 
fhould  flag,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe, 
to  the  fal.  corn.  cerv.  may  be  added  the 
warm  aromatic  cordials.  The  neutral 
fairs  we  may  ohferve,  will  frequently 
excite  a  fweat,  and  this  perhaps  by  a 
gentle  flimulus  upon  the  vafcular  fyf- 
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tern  ;  but  if  they  fhould  not  fufficiently 
of  themfelves  tend  to  promote  this  dif- 
charge,  we  may  for  the  mod  part  ef¬ 
fectually  anfwer  the  intention  by  adding 
to  each  clofe  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the 
ipecacoanha  wine,  which,  as  an  attenu- 
ant  and  fudorific*  is  a  medicine  that  is 
exceeded  by  few. 

§.  6 2.  It  may  appear  contradictory 
to  prefcribe  the  volatile  alcaline  falts 
in  a  difeafe  where  the  circulation  is  al¬ 
ready  too  rapid,  and  the  vis  vitae  too 

i 

much  excited  *  but  after  the  pulfe  has 
been  lowered,  they  will  well  tend  to  refolve 
the  inflammation.  Dr.  Huxham  fup- 
pofes  *,  that  the  volatile  falts  and  fpirits 

*  Differtauon  on  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore 
throat. 
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haften  the  difiblution  of  the  blood  whilft 
under  the  power  of  the  circulation,  and 
even  when  mixed  with  the  blood  out 
of  the  body,  or  rather  as  it  runs  from 
the  vein ;  they  quite  dedroy  the  texture 
of  its  globules,  by  difiblving  the  copula 
or  cohedon  of  its  component  particles ; 
even  the  mod  fizey  blood  thus  managed 
never  concretes  into  a  folid  craflamen- 
tum,  and  throws  off  its  ferum,  but  re¬ 
mains  ever  after  a  loofe  diftblved  gore 
or  fanies  ;  nor  does  he  think  that  the 
volatile  alcaline  falts  heat  the  body,  by 
encreafing  the  proje&ile  force  and  cir¬ 
culation,  fo  much  as  by  caufing  an  in- 
tedine  motion  and  effervefcence  in  the 
blood-,  for  by  the  mod  accurate  expe¬ 
riments  it  is  found,  that  folutions  of 
the  volatile  alcaline  falts  weaken  the 

tone 
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tone  of  the  fibres  and  power  of  the  vefi 
fels*  confequently  the  momentum  of 
the  blood  in  the  regular  courfe  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Since  then  the  people  of 
plethoric  habits,  with  ftrong  and  rigid 
folids,  and  a  denfe  fizey  {fate  of  the 
fluids  are  by  far  the  moft  fubjedt  to  in¬ 
flammatory  indifpofitions,  will  it  not  fol¬ 
low,  that  after  a  prudent  ufe  of  evacua¬ 
tions,  fait  of  hartfhorn  would  bid  fair 
to  diflolve  the  inflammatory  gluten,  as 
well  as  to  weaken 'the  tone  of  the  folids, 
and  iefien  the  momentum  of  the  blood 
in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation.  Expe¬ 
rience  at  lead  evinces  the  falutary  effedls 
of  a  prudent  and  well  timed  ufe  of  this 
remedy  in  moft  inflammatory  difeafes. 

§.  63.  But  whilft  we  are  infilling  up¬ 
on  internal  remedies,  topical  applica¬ 
tions 
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tions  to  the  part  affected  are  by  no  means 
to  be  negleCted;  hence  a  particular  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  the  veffels  of  the  difeafed 
part,  whofe  extraordinary  contraction 
fhould  be  leffened  by  proper  emollient 
and  anodyne  applications,  fomentations, 
cataplafms,  and  the  like  j  and  in  many 
cafes  by  bliftering  the  neighbouring 
parts.  Dr.  Pringle  has  often  obferved 
the  good  effeCts  of  blifters,  even  when 
early  applied,  in  pleurifies  and  other  in¬ 
ternal  inflammations  -f  *  and  though  ma¬ 
ny  phyficians  may  have  entertained  pre¬ 
judices  againlt  bliftering  in  inflamma¬ 
tions,  becaufe  by  their  irritation  they 

i 

encreafe  the  force  of  the  circulation  in 
general  *  yet,  not  to  mention  the  good 
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effects  they  may  have  by  attenuating 
the  inflammatory  matter,  and  making  % 
confiderable  derivation  of  ferous  hu¬ 
mours  from  veflels  which  are  nearly 
eonnedted  with  thefe  of  the  part  af~ 
fedled,  if  the  account  that  has  been 
given  of  inflammation  be  true,  it  muft 
follow  that  although  the  material  caufe 
of  an  inflammation,  the  acrid  or  irri¬ 
tating  caufe,  be  not  immediately  remov- 

i  .  ,  .  .  \ 

ed  by  bliftering,  yet  if,  according  to 
Hippocrates’s  obfervation,  the  painful 
fenfation  in  the  inflamed  veflels  be  Ief- 
fened  by  its  means,  the  extraordinary 
©fcillatory  motions  of  thefe  veflels,  and 
confequently  the  caufe  continuing  and 
increafing,  the  inflammation  muft  be 
alfo  leffened  :  hence  it  appears  that  a 

blitter,. 
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blifler,  though  it  tends  to  encreafe  the 
Force  of  the  circulation  in  general,  may 
yet  leffen  the  impetus  of  the  blood  up¬ 
on  the  veflTels  of  an  inflamed  part,  more 
remarkably  than  even  blood-letting  it- 
felf.  What  has  been  faid  of  bliftering 
may  be  applied  alfo  to  cupping  and 
fcarifying  in  pleurifles,  anginas,  and  the 
like. 

§,  64.  In  general  we  may  obferve, 
that  as  our  internal  inflammations  are 
refolved  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other 
fevers,  there  appears  a  fenflble  crifis: 
if  as  the  fymptoms  abate,  a  fweat  fhould 

■4 

break  out,  and  the  urine  let  fall  a  co¬ 
pious  purulent-like  fediment,  there  is 
the  greateft  probability  of  a  fpeedy  re¬ 
lief*,  hence  we  fhall  find  a  great  ana¬ 
logy  between  the  partial  and  general 

I  2  fever, 
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fever,  and  the  cure  of  the  one  will  be 
greatly  illuftrated  by  that  of  the  other. 


§.  65.  If  the  inflammation  fhould 
not  be  refolved,  but  come  forward  to 
a  fuppuration,  and  the  part  affebled 
cannot  be  come  at,  or  the  abfcefs  laid 
open,  and  the  ulcer  deterged  and  healed, 
a  variety  of  bad  and  dangerous  fymptoms 
will  enfue,  the  confined  pus  will  be¬ 
come  acrid,  irritate,  and  ulcerate,  and 
a  portion  of  it  being  abforbed  into  tho 
circulation  by  its  ftimulus  will  incite  the 
heart  and  vafcular  fyflem  into  quicker 
vibrations  •,  whence  a  hebtical  fever  will 
be  induced,  the  fluids  will  be  difiolved, 
the  folids  relaxed,  colliquative  fweats, 
and  a  diarrhasa  will  come  on,  and  at 
length,  if  the  purulent  femes  cannot  be 

cut 
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cut  off,  the  patient  muft  be  exhaufted, 
and  will  die  tabid. 

§.  66.  Sometimes  it  may  happen, 
that  even  after  matter  is  formed  under 
particular  circumftances,  it  fhall  be  again 
abforbed  and  received  into  the  circula¬ 
tion,  and  critically  depofited  upon  fome 
other  part  of  the  body  ;  if  the  metaftafis 
fhould  be  made  from  the  vital  or  any 
of  the  vifcera  to  the  extremities,  it  will 
prove  extremely  falutary,  and  may  be 
a  means  of  effecting  a  cure  :  thus  fome- 
times  in  pleuritic  and  peripneumonic 
cafes,  the  difeafe  has  been  determined 
from  the  bread  by  fuppurations  and  dis¬ 
charges  on  the  legs  and  extremities  j  but 
if  it  fhould  be  transferred  from  a  lefs  to 
a  more  noble  part,  death  will  frequently 

I  3  be 
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be  the  confequence :  thus,  an  eryfipelas 
repelled  from  the  face  will  fometimes. 
attack  the  brain,  and  deliriums,  phren- 
zies,  and  the  like,  will  fupervene. 
Sometimes  a  peripneumony  or  inflam-, 
tnation  of  the  lungs  has  been  fucceeded 
by  a  more  dangerous  phrenzy  *,  whence 
Hippocrates  has  remarked,  “  a  peripneu¬ 
monia  phrenitis  malum  The  pu- 

\ 

rulent  matter  in  the  fmall-pox  being 
abforbed  into  the  circulation,  and  de- 
poflted  upon  feme  of  the  vifeera,  will 

occafion  a  great  many  dangerous  fymp- 

/ 

toms,  peripneu monies,  phrenzies,  and 
the  like.  Under  thefe  circumftances, 
we  fliould  endeavour  as  much  as  pof- 
Able  to  divert  the  flow  of  humours 
from  the  more  to  the  lefs  noble  parts, 

*  Aphorifm  12,  Se£h  j, 

if 
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If  the  pulfe  fhould  be  moderately  full 
and  ftrong,  we  may  make  evacuations 
by  blood-letting  and  ftool ;  afterwards 
blifters  fhould  be  liberally  applied  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  very  ftrongly  fti- 
mulating  applications  to  the  feet,  fuch  as 
poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  with  half 
an  ounce  or  fix  drams  of  bruifed  muftard- 
feed.  Thefe  will  frequently  remove  or 
lefien  ravings,  or  the  other  fymptoms  of 

» 

a  tranflated  inflammation,  by  determin¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  humours  to  the  flimu- 
lated  parts ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by 
raifing  a  confiderabie  pain,  which  fo  at 
fe'dls  the  mind  as  to  render  it  lefs  fen- 
fible  of  the  unufual  flimulus  or  irritation 
in  the  affedted  part;  whence  frequently 
the  phlogiflic  matter  will  be  again  taken 
up,  and  either  determined  to  the  extre¬ 
mities,  or  expelled  from  the  body  by 

I  4  the 
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the  difcharge  from  the  blifters  or  by 
urine  or  fweat. 

§.  67.  What  has  been  faid  concern¬ 
ing  inflammation,  will  lead  us  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  ge¬ 
neral  method  of  treatment  of  an  ery- 
fipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  which  dif- 
eafe  fhould  feem  to  be  only  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  fkin,  perhaps  from  fome 

acrimonious  particles  to  be  expelled  the 

# 

circulation.  By  properly  moderating 
the  febrile  impetus  5  if  too  high,  by  low¬ 
ering  it  by  evacuations  and  antiphlo- 
giftics ;  if  too,  low,  by  raifing  it  by 
cordials  ;  by  applying  a  blifter  near 
the  part  aflfedted,  and  emollient  fomen¬ 
tations  or  cataplafms  to  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  itfelf,  we  fhall  rarely  fail  of  re¬ 
medying  this  complaint.  We  may 

likewife 
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likewife  underftand  the  nature  of  the 
acute  inflammatory  fever,  as  its  caufes 
and  method  of  cure  are  greatly  analo¬ 
gous  to  thofe  of  the  partial  fever,  and 

the  dodrine  of  the  one  illuftrated  by 
that  of  the  other. 

§.68.  Have  we  any  certain  criterion 
to  diftingutjh  an  inflammatory  from  a  dif - 
eafe  of  another  kind?  The  heat,  throb¬ 
bing  pain  and  fever  will  generally  fuffice 
to  form  a  diagnofis  of  inflammation  : 
but  the  pulfe  will  for  the  mod  part 
prove  an  unerring  guide,  as  it  will  be 
always  quickened,  and  mod  frequently 
full,  hard  and  tenfe  ;  if  this  fhould  not 
be  quicker  than  common,  we  may  be 
convinced  that  the  difeafe  is  not  inflam* 
matory.  In  fome  cafes,  where  pains  in 

different  parts  of  the  body  have  been  ex- 

ceffively 
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xeffively  acute,  as  in  the  fide,  back,  fto- 
mach,  and  the  like,  the  puife  has  nei¬ 
ther  been  quickened  nor  harder  or  fuller 

than  natural*  under  which  circumftances 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  difeafe  could  not  depend 
upon  inflammation,  but  has  generally 
been  owing  to  a  fpafmodic,  or  a  peri¬ 
odical  caufe.  fn  mod  inflammations 
then,  the  puife  will  be  quickened,  be¬ 
come  fuller  and  more  tenfe,  though, 
as  an  exception  to  the  fullnefs  and  hard- 
nefs  of  the  puife  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  in  inflammations  of  the  ftomach, 
guts  and  uterus,  the  puife,  though  much 
quickened,  often  continues  fmall  *  be- 
.caufe,  according  to  Dr.  Whytt,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  particular  fympathy  be¬ 
tween  their  nerves  and  thofe  of  the 

heart. 
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heart,  this  mufcle  is  rendered  fo  irri¬ 
table  as  to  con  trad:  before  its  ventricules 

are  filled  with  the  returning  venous, 
blood  *. 

§.69.  Have  we  any  rules  to  judge 
when  an  inflammation  verges  to  fluppura- 
tion ,  or  when  there  may  enflue  a  diflpofition 
to  gangrene  ?  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
we  may  judge  of  the  fuppuration  of  an 
inflammatory  tumor  by  the  frequent  and 
involuntary  fhiverings  the  patient  jfhall 
be  attacked  with :  but  if  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  fhould  have  fupervened,  the  pulfe 
will  immediately  fink,  and  become  fcarce- 
ly  perceptible  ;  cold  fweats  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  languor  will  fucceed,  the  preludes  tq 
an  approaching  diffolution  and  inevitable 
death. 

*  Phyfrological  EiTays,  Page  67. 
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THE 

CONCLUSION. 

§.  70.  Ill  E  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
V  V  amining  the  effects  of 
blood-letting,  the  intentions  of  cure  it 
can  anfwer,  and  the  difeafes  it  fhould  be 
recommended  in :  it  remains  to  enquire 
into  the  ill  confequences  that  may  fuc- 
ceed  to  its  injudicious  ufe,  and  point 
out  the  circpmfhnces  which  forbid  the 
evacuation.  And  thefe  indeed  are  many, 
which  in  practice  are  ftridtly  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  left  by  its  indifcriminate  ufe 
it  fhould  prove  of  more  detriment  than 
real  fervice  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

§.71. 
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§.71.  From  what  has  been  above 
obferved  as  to  its  effeds,  we  fhall  eaflly 
judge  under  what  circumftances  it  can 
be  prejudicial ;  for  as  it  can  only  ad  by 
attenuating  the  fluids  and  weakening 
the  circulating  powers,  it  will  readily 
appear,  that  where  the  fluids  are  already 
too  thin,  or  the  circulation  andadion 
of  the  veflels  too  languid,  blood-letting 
can  be  of  no  advantage,  but  on  the 
contrary  may  greatly  hurt:  a  few  hints 
then  as  to  the  impropriety  of  the  eva¬ 
cuation  under  particular  circumflances 
fnay,  it  is  prefumed,  be  of  fervice  to 
the  young  praditioner,  to  whom  op¬ 
portunities  of  remarking  the  effeds  of 
different  remedies  in  different  difeafes 
may  not  frequently  have  occurred. 


% 
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§.  72.  And  firft,  it  may  happen  that 
even  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  efpecially 
when  they  have  been  of  fome  days  con¬ 
tinuance,  blood-letting  may  prove  in¬ 
jurious;  for  if  the  pulfe*  inftead  of 
being  full,  high,  and  tenfe,  Ihould  be 
low,  weak,  and  foft,  it  will  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  excite  rather  than  lower  the  vis 
vitas ;  and  cordials  in  this  cafe  will  be 

the  bell  remedies  to  refolve  the  inflam¬ 
mation. 

The  truth  of  this  has  been  frequently 
remarked  in  pleuritic,  peripneumonic, 
and  other  inflammatory  complaints,  where 
the  cooling;  methods  have  been  too  far 
in  filled  on  :  the  powers  of  nature  and 
the  circulation  being  too  much  weak¬ 
ened,  the  inflammatory  caufe  could  not 
be  duely  conco&ed  or  critically  expelled 

the 
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the  body  *,  fweat,  expedoration,  and  the 
other  falutary  excretions  have  been  check¬ 
ed  5  convulfions,  deliria,  and  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  low  nervous  fever  have 
come  on ,  and  without  nature  can  be 
properly  fupported  by  the  warm  and 
generous  medicines,  file  inevitably  finks 
under  the  weight  of  the  difeafe. 

§.  73.  In  fevers  great  caution  and 
judgment  are  required  to  bleed  with 
fafety  5  as  innumerable  patients  have  been 
deflroyed  by  an  injudicious  ufe  of  the 
evacuation.  In  large  cities,  and  Lon¬ 
don  in  particular,  the  febrile  difcafes  will 
not  in  general  require  the  lancet,  as  they1 
moftly  verge  either  upon  the  low  ner¬ 
vous,  or  the  putrid  kind  ;  confequently 
are  to  be  attempted  by  cordials,  and 
not  by  antiphlogiftics.  In  the  country,. 

where 
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inhere  the  inhabitants  are  generally  more 
robuft  and  plethoric,  as  their  fevers  are 
for  the  moft  pare  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  evacuations  will  become  neceftary, 
left  the  fymptoms  fhould  run  fo  high 
as  to  prove  immediately  injurious  to 
life ;  but  in  truth,  in  London  we  mu  ft 
not  be  too  free  with  the  lancet,  as  great 
inconveniencies  will  enfue.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  the  practice  is  in  much 
more  general  ufe  than  of  general  ad¬ 
vantage. 

§.  74.  In  the  difeafes  from  a  weak¬ 
ened  and  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids ; 
fuch  as  dropfies,  leucophlegmatise,  ca¬ 
chexies,  fluor  albus,  hyfterical  and  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  affedions  and  nervous 
complaints  in  general;  bloodlettings 

are  manifeftly  injurious,  and  contradid 

6  the 
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the  general  intentions  of  cure ;  as  in 
thefe  cafes  the  blood  is  for  the  moft  part 
much  attenuated  and  diffolved,  and  the 
adlions  of  the  veffels  too  weak  and  im¬ 
paired. 

§.  75.  In  the  difeafes  from  a  fponta- 
neous  gluten,  or  a  pituitous  lentor  in 
the  veflels  and  vifcera,  blood-letting  can 
be  rarely  required  *  as  in  general  they 
owe  their  origin  to  a  weak  flate  of  the 
primae  vise,  or  to  a  weakened  circula¬ 
tion  from  too  rigid  a  ftate  of  the  vef¬ 
fels,  the  effe&s  of  age ;  and  as  thefe 
are  maladies  that  are  not  to  be  remedied 
by  an  evacuation  of  this  kind,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unneceffary  to  exhauft  the  blood 
and  ftrength  of  the  patient  in  any  cafe 
where  we  can  propofe  fo  little  advan¬ 
tage  5  and  hence  in  the  pituitous  apo- 

K  plexy. 
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plexy,  and  its  nfual  confequence,  the 
hemiplegia  or  palfy ;  as  well  as  in  the 
jaundice  and  all  other  difeafes  from  vif- 
cidities,  we  rather  hurt  than  benefit  the 
patient  by  drawing  away  blood..  Even 
in  the  peripneumonia  notha  or  humoral 
Afthma,  provided  there  fhould  be  m 
tendency  to  inflammation,  or  indeed  in 
confumptive  coughs,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  thofe  advantages  art 
to  be  reaped  from  blood-letting  as  have 
been  generally  imagined,  at  leafb  my 
own  obfervations  have  not  convinced 
tne  of  it  1  for  though  I  can  readily  grant 
that  the  refpiration  has  been  eafier  and 
freer  for  feme  hours  after  the  operation, 
which  indeed  muft  neceflfarily  follow 
from  a  depletion  of  the  veflels  in  ge¬ 
neral,  of  confequence  of  the  lungs  like- 
wife  $  yet  in  a  day  or  two  the  dypfnasa* 

will 
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mill  return  with  aggravated  violence, 
frequently  attended  with  fwelled  legs  and 
ether  fymptoms,  from  an  impovenffied 

ft  ate  of  the  fluids.  Nor  does  it  appear 

* 

that  frequent  blood- lettifrgs  in  a  con- 
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firmed  confumption  ar£  of  that  fervice 
.we  fhould  be  induced  to  believe  from  fa 
great  an  authority  as  that  of  Dr.  Mead  ; 
as  for  the  mod  part  they  only  tend  to 
weaken  the  patient,  and  haften  him  to 
his  end. 

4  i  *  *  Ju  ■" 

§.  76.  In  the  difeafes  from  a  putres¬ 
cent  acrimony  or  fpontaneous  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  the  humours,  fuch  as  the  fea- 
fcurvy,  and  the  like,  an  evacuation  of 
blood  will  be  manifeftly  prejudicial^ 
and  can  anfwer  no  good  purpofe*, 
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§.  77.  In  fliort,  in  all  cafes  from  a 
relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids,  a  diflblved 
ftate  of  blood,  and  a  weak,  languid 
circulation,  blood-letting  mud  be  a- 
voided,  as  encreafing  all  the  fymptoms, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  intentions  of  cure. 


F  l  W  I  S. 


